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A STRANGE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR or “MY NOVEL,” “RIENzI,” &c. 
——_- > -— 
CHAPTER XLIII. 

I was just outside the garden-door, when I 
felt an arm thrown round me, my cheek kissed, 
and wetted with tears. Could it be Lilian? 
Alas, no! It was her mother’s voice, that, be- 
tween laughing and crying, exclaimed hysteri- 
cally: “This is joy, to see you again, and on 
these thresholds. I have just come from 
your house; I went there on purpose to con- 

tulate you, and to talk to you about Lilian. 

ut you have seen her?” 

“ Yes; I have but this moment left her. Come 
|| this way.” I drew Mrs. Ashleigh back into the 
garden, along the old winding walk, which the 
shrubs concealed from view of the house. We 
sat down on a rustic seat, where I had often 
sat with Lilian, midway between the house 
and the Monks’ Well. I told the mother what 
had passed between me and her daughter; I 
made no complaint of Lilian’s coldness and 
change ; I did not hint at its cause. “Girls of 
her age will change,” said I, “and all that now 
remains is for us two to agree on such a tale 
| to our curious neighbours, as may rest the 
whole blame on me. Man’s Name is of robust 
fibre ; it could not push its way to a place in 
the world, if it seal not bear, without sinking, 
the load idle tongues may lay on it. Not so 
Woman’s Name—what is but gossip against 
Man, is scandal against Woman.” 

* Do not be rash, my dear Allen,” said Mrs. 
Ashleigh, in great distress. “I feel for you, I 
understand you; in your case I might act as you 
do. I cannot blame you. Lilian is changed— 
changed eunssountably. Yet sure lam that the 
change is only on the surface, that her heart is 
really yours, as entirely and as faithfully as ever 
it was ; and that later, when she recovers from 
the strange, dreamy kind of torpor which ap- 

ears to have come over all her faculties and all 

er affections, she would awake with a despair 
which you cannot conjecture, to the knowledge 
that you had renounced her.” 

“{ have not renounced her,” said I, impa- 
tiently; “I did but restore her freedom of 
choice. But pass by this now, and explain to 
me more fully the change in your daughter, 
which I gather from your words is not confined 
to me.’ 





“T wished to speak of it before you saw her, 
and for that reason came to your house. It 
was on the morning in which we left her aunt’s 
to return hither that I first noticed somethin 
peculiar in her look and manner. She seeme 
absorbed and absent, so much so that I asked her 
several times to tell me what made her so grave, 
but I could only get from her that she had had 
a confused dream which she could not recal dis- 
a enough to relate, but that she was sure it 
boded evil. During the journey she became 
gradually more herself, and began to look for- 
ward with delight to the idea of seeing you 
again. Well, you came that evening. What 
passed between you and her you know best. 
You complained that she slighted your request 
to shun all acquaintance with Mr. Margrave. I 
was surprised that, whether your wish were rea- 
sonable or not, she could have hesitated to 
comply with it. I spoke to her about it after 
you had gone, and she wept bitterly at thinking 
she had displeased you.” 

“She wept! Youamaze me. Yet the next 
day what a note she returned to mine!” 

**The next day the change in her became very 
visible tome. She told me, inan excited manner, 
that she was convinced she ought not to marry 
you. Then came, the following day, the news of 
eer committal. I heard of it, but dared not 

reak it to her. I went to our friend the mayor, 
to consult with him what to say, what do; and 
to learn more distinctly than I had done from 
terrified, incoherent servants, the rights of so 
dreadful a story. When I returned, I found, to 
my amazement, a young stranger in the drawing- 
room; it was Mr. Margrave—Miss Brabazon had 
brought him at his request. Lilian was in the 
room, too, and my astonishment was increased 
when she said to me with a singular smile, vague 
but tranquil: ‘ I know all about Allen Fenwick; 
Mr. Margrave has told me all. He is a friend 
of Allen’s. He says there is no cause for fear.’ 
Mr. Margrave then apologised to me for his in- 
trusion in a caressing, kindly manner, as if one 
of the family. He said he was so intimate with 
you that he felt that he could best break to Miss 
Ashleigh an information she might receive else- 
where, for that he was the only man in the town 
who treated the charge with ridicule. You 
know the wonderful charm of this young man’s 
manner. I cannot explain to you how it was, 
but in a few moments | was as much at home 
with him as if he had been your brother. To be 
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brief, having once come, he came constantly. 
He had moved, two days before you went to 
Derval Court, from his hotel to apartments in 
Mr. ——’s house, just opposite. We could see 
him on his balcony from our terrace; he would 
smile to us and come across. Idid wrong in 
slighting your injunction, and suffering Lilian to 
doso. I could not help it, he was such a coms 
fort to me—to her, too—in our tribulation. He 
alone had no doleful words, wore no long face ; 
he alone was invariably cheerful. ‘ Everything,’ 
he said, ‘ would come right in a day or two.’ ” 

« And Lilian could not but admire this young 
man, he is so beautiful.” 

“ Beautiful? Well, perhaps. But if you 
have a jealous feeling you were never more mis- 
taken. Lilian, I am convinced, does more than 
dislike him; he has inspired her with repug- 
nance, with terror. And much as I own [ like 
him, in his wild, joyous, careless, harmless way, 
do not think I flatter you if 1 say that Mr. 
Margrave is not the man to make any girl 
untrue to you—uatrue to a lover with infinitely 
less advantages than you may pretend to. He 
would be an universal favourite, I grant; but 
there is a something in him, or a something 
wanting in him, which. makes liking and admira- 
tion stop short of love. I know not why; per- 
haps, because, with all his good humour, he is so 
absorbed in himself, so intensely egotistical—so 
light ; were he less clever, I should say so frivo- 
lous. He could not make love, he could not 
say in the serious tone of a man in earnest, 
‘lL love you.’ He owned as much to me, and 
owned, too, that he knew not even what love was. 
As to myself—Mr. Margrave appears rich; no 
whisper against his character or his honour 
ever reached me. Yet were you out of the 
question, and were there no stain on his birth, 
nay, were he as high in rank and wealth as he 


||. is favoured by Nature in personal advantages, 


I confess I could never consent to trust him 
with my daughter’s fate. A voice at my heart 
would cry ‘No ? It may be an unreasonable 

rejudice, but I could not bear to see him touch 
Liltan’s hand!” 

“ Did she never, then—never suffer him even 
to take her hand ?” 

“Never. Do not think so meanly of her as to 
suppose that she could be caught by a fair face, a 
graceful manner. Reflect ; just before, she had 
refused, for your sake, Ashleigh Sumner, whom 
Lady Haughton said ‘no girl in her senses 
couid refuse ;? and this change in Lilian really 
~e before we returned to ; before she 
had even seen Mr. Margrave. I am convinced 
it is something in the reach of your skill as 
1 ge wn is on the nerves, the system. I 
will give you a proof of what I say, only do not 
betray me to her. It was during your imprison- 
ment, the night before your release, that I was 
awakened by her coming to my bedside. She 
was sobbing-as if her heart would break. 
‘Oh, mother, mother !’ she cried, ‘ pity me, help 
me—I am so wretched.’ ‘ What is the matter, 
darling ? ‘TI have been so cruel to Allen, and I 
know I shall be so again. I cannot help it. Don’t 





question me; only if we are separated, if he 
cast me off, or Lreject. him, tell him some day— 
— when [ am in my grave—not to be- 
ieve appearances ; and that I, in. my heart of 
hearts, never ceased to love him!’ ” 

“ She said'that! You are not deceiving me ?” 

“ Oh no; how can you think so?” 

“There is hope still,’ I murmured; and I 
bowed my head upon my hands, hot tears forcing 
their way through the clasped fingers. 

* One word more,” said I; “ you tell me that 
Lilian has a repugnance to this Margrave, and 
yet that she found comfort in his visits—a com- 
fort that could not be wholly ascribed to cheer- 
ing words he might say about myself, since it 
is all but certain that Iwas not, at that time, up- 
permost im her mind. Can you explain this 
apparent contradiction ?” 

*T cannot, otherwise than by a conjecture 
which you would ridicule.” 

“ T can ridicule nothing now. What is- your 
conjecture ?”” 

“T know how much you disbelieve in the 
stories one hears of. animal magnetism and 
electro-biology, otherwise——” 

“You think that Margrave exercises some 
power of that kind.over Lilian? Has-he spoken 
of such a power ?” 

* Not exactly ; but he said that he was- sure 
Lilian possessed a faculty that he called by 
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some hard name, not clairvoyance, but a faculty, 
which he said, when I asked him to explain, was 
akin to prevision—to second sight. Then he 
talked of the Priestesses who had administered 
the ancient oracles. Lilian, he said, reminded 
oe of them, with her deep eyes and mysterious 
smile.” 

* And Lilian heard him? What said she ?” 

“‘ Nothing; she seemed in fear while she lis- 
tened.” 

* He did not offer to try any of those arts 
practised by professional mesmerists and. other 
charlatans ?” 

“1 thought he was about to do so, but I 
forestalled Ye; saying I never would con- 
sent to any experiment of that kind, either on 
myself or my daughter.” 

* And he replied —— ?” 

“ With his gay laugh, that I was very foolish ; 
that a person possessed of such a faculty as he 
attributed to Lilian, would, if the faculty were 
developed, be an invaluable adviser. He would 
have said more, but I begged him to desist. 
Still I faney at times—do not be angry—that 
he does some how or other bewitch her, uncon- 
sciously to herself ; for she always knows when 
he is coming. Indeed, I am not sure that he 
does not bewitch myself, for I by no means 
justify my conduct in admitting him to an inti- 
macy. so familiar, and in spite of your wish; I 
have reproached myself, resolved to shut my 
door on him, or to show by my manner that his 
visits were unwelcome; yet when Lilian has 
said, in the drowsy lethargic tone which has 
come into her voice (her voice naturally earnest 
and impressive, though always low), ‘ Mother, 
he will be here in two minutes—I wish to leave 
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the room and cannot’—I, too, have felt as if 
something constrained me against my will ; as if, 
in eer were under that influence which Mr. 
Vigors—whom I will never forgive for his con- 
duct to you—would ascribe to mesmerism. But 
will you not come in and see Lilian again ?” 

« No, not to-night ; but watch and heed her, 
and if you see aught fo make you honestly be- 
lieve that she regrets the rupture of the old tie 
from which I have released her — why you 
know, Mrs. Ashleigh, that—that-——” M 
voice failed—I wrung the geod woman’s hand, 
and went my way. 

Thad always til then considered Mrs. Ashleigh 
—if not as Mrs. Poyntz described her—‘ com- 
mon-place weak’—still of an intelligence some- 
cla iaiow mediocrity. I now regarded her with 
respect as wellas grateful tenderness; her plain 
sense had divined what all my boasted know- 
ledge had failed to detect in my earlier intimacy 
with Margrave—viz. that in himthere was a some- 
thing present, or a something wanting, which for- 
bade love and excited fear. Young, beautiful, 
wealthy, seemingly blameless in life as he was, 
- would not have given her daughter’s hand to 

im ! 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Tue next day my house was filled with visitors. 
I had no notion that I had so many friends. Mr. 
Vigors wrote me a generous and handsome letter, 


owning his prejudices t me on account of 
his sympathy with poor Dr. Lloyd, and begging 


my pardon for what he now felt to have been 
harshness, if not distorted justice. But what 
most moved me, was the entrance of Strahan, 
who rushed up to me with the heartiness of old 
college days. ‘Oh, my dear Allen, can you ever 
forgive me; that I should have disbelieved your 
word—should have suspected you of abstracting 
my poor cousin’s memoir?” 

Ts it found, then ?” 

*Oh yes; you must thank Margrave. He, 
| clever fellow, you know, came to me on a visit 
| yesterday. He put me at once on the right 
scent. Only guess; but you never can! It 
was that wretched old housekeeper who pur- 
loined the manuseript. You remember she came 
into the room while you were looking at the 
memoir. She heard us talk about it; her 
curiosity was roused; she longed to know the 
history of* her old mester, under his own 
hand; she could not sleep; she heard me go up 
to bed; she thought you might leave the book 
on the table when you, too, went to rest. 
She stole down stairs, peeped through the key- 
hole of the lobby, saw you asleep, the book 
lying before you, nell took away the book 
softly, meant to glance at its contents and to 
return it. You were sleeping so soundly she 
thought you would not wake for an hour; she 
carried it into the library, leaving the door 
open, and there began to pore over it; she 
stumbled first on one of the passages in Latin; 
she hoped to find some part in plain English, 
turned over the leaves, putting her candle close 
to them, for the old woman’s eyes were dim, 


when she heard you make some sound in your 
sleep. Alarmed, she looked round; you were 
moving uneasily in your seat, and muttering to 
yourself. From watching you she was soon 
diverted by the consequence of her own con- 
founded curiosity and folly. In moving, she had 
unconsciously brought the poor manuscript 
close to the candle ; the leaves caught the flame ; 
her own cap and hand burning first made her 
aware of the mischief done. She threw down the 
book ; her sleeve was in flames; she had first 
to tear off the sleeve, which was, luckily for her, 
not sewn to her dress. By the time she reco- 
vered presence of mind to: attend to the book 
half its leaves were reduced to tinder. She did 
not dare then to replace what was left of the 
manuscript on your table; returned, with it, to 
her room, hid it, and resolved to keep her own 
secret. I should never have guessed it; I had 
never even spoken to her on the occurrence; 
but when I talked over the disappearance of the 
book to Margrave last night, and expressed my 
disbelief of your story, he said, in his merry 
way: ‘But do you think Fenwick the only 
person curious about your cousin’s odd ways 
and strange history ? Why, every servant in the 
household would have been equally curious. 
You have examined’ your servants, of course ?” 
‘No, I never thought of it.” ‘Examine them 
now, then. Examine especially that: old house- 
keeper. I observe'a great change in her manner 
since I came here, weeks ago, to look over the 
house. She has something on her mind—I see 
it in her eyes.’ Then it occurred to me, too, 
that the woman’s manner had altered, and that 
she seemed always in a tremble and a fidget. I 
went at once to her room, and charged her with 
stealing the book. She fell on her knees, and 
told the whole story as I have told it to you, 
and as I shall take care to tell it: to all to whom 
T have so foolishly blabbed my yet more foolish 
suspicions of yourself. But can you forgive me, 
old friend ?” 

“ Heartily, heartily! And the book is burned?” 

*See;” and he produced the mutilated manu- 
script. Strange, the part burned—reduced, in- | 
deed, to tinder—was the concluding part that 
related to Haroun—to Grayle; no vestige of 
that part left; the earlier portions were scorched 
and mutilated, but, in some places, still deci- 
pherable ; but as my eye hastily ran over these 
places, I saw only mangled sentences of the ex- 
perimental problems which the writer had so 
minutely elaborated. 

* Will you keep the manuscript as-it is, and 
as long as you like?” said Strahan. 

*No, no; I will have nothing more to do 
with it. Consult some other man of science. 
And so this is the old woman’s whole story? 
No aecomplice—none? No one else shared her 
curiosity and her task ?” 

“No. Oddly enough, though, she made much 
the same excuse for her pitiful folly that the 
madman made for his terrible crime; she said 
‘the Devil put it into her head.’ Of course he 
did, as he puts everything wrong into any one’s 
head. That does not mend the matter.” 
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“How! did she, too, say she saw a Shadow 
and heard a Voice ?” 

“No; not such a liar as that, and not mad 
enough for such a lie. But she said that when 
she was in bed, thinking over the book, some- 
thing irresistible urged her to get up and go 
down into the study; swore she felt something 
lead her by the hand; swore, too, that when 
she first discovered the manuscript was not in 
English, something whispered in her ear to turn 
over the leaves and approach them to the candle. 
But I had no patience to listen to all this rub- 
bish. I sent her out of the house, bag and 
baggage. But, alas! is this to be the end of all 
my wise cousin’s grand discoveries ?” 

True, of labours that aspired to bring into the 
chart of science new worlds, of which even the 
traditionary rumour was but a voice from the 
land of fable—nought left but broken vestiges 
of a daring footstep! The hope of a name impe- 
rishable amidst the loftiest hierarchy of Nature’s 
secret temple, with all the pomp of recorded 
experiment, that applied to the mysteries of 
Egypt and Chaldea the inductions of Bacon, 
the tests of Liebig—was there nothing left of 
this but what, here and there, some puzzled 
student might extract, garbled, mutilated, per- 
haps unintelligible, from shreds of sentences, 
wrecks of problems? O mind of man, can the 
works, on which thou wouldst found immortality 
below, be annulled into smoke and tinder by an 
inch of candle in the hand of an old woman ! 

When Strahan left me, I went out, but not 
yet to visit patients. I stole through by-paths 
into the fields; I needed solitude to bring my 
thoughts into shape and order. What was 
delusion, and what not ?—was I right or the 
public? Was Margrave really the most inno- 
cent and serviceable of human beings, kindly, 
affectionate, employing a wonderful acuteness for 
benignant ends? Was I, in truth, indebted to 
him for the greatest boon one man can bestow 
on another ? For life rescued, for fair name justi- 
fied? Or had he, by some demoniac sorcery, 
pry the hand of the murderer against the 
ife of the person who alone could imperil his 
own? had he, by the same dark spells, urged the 
woman to the act that had destroyed the only 
record of his monstrous being—the only evidence 
that I was not the sport of an illusion in the 
horror with which he inspired me ? 

But if the latter supposition could be admis- 
sible, did he use his agents only to betray 
them afterwards to exposure, and that, without 
any possible clue to his own detection as the 
instigator? Then, there came over me con- 
fused recollections of tales of medixval witch- 
craft, which I had read in boyhood. Were there 
not on judicial record attestation and evidence, 
solemn and circumstantial, of powers analogous 
to those now exercised by Margrave? Of 
sorcerers instigating to sin through influences 
ascribed to Demons—making their apparitions 

lide through guarded walls, their voices heard 
rom afar im the solitude of dungeons or mo- 
nastic cells ? subjugating victims to their will, 
by means which no vigilance could have de- 





tected, if the victims themselves had not con- 
fessed the witchcraft that had ensnared—court- | 
ing a sure and infamous death in that confes- 
sion—preferring such death to a life so haunted ? | 
Were stories so gravely set forth in the pomp of | 
judicial evidence, and in the history of times 
comparatively recent, indeed, to be massed— 
pell-mell together, as a moles indigesta of | 
senseless superstition,—all the witnesses to be 
deemed liars ? all the victims and tools of the 
sorcerers, lunatics? all the examiners or judges, | 
with their solemn gradations—lay and clerical— | 
from Commissions of Inquiry to Courts of Ap- 
peal,—to be despised for credulity, loathed for 
cruelty; or, amidst records so numerous, so 
imposingly attested,—were there the fragments 
of a terrible truth? And had our ancestors 
been so unwise in those laws we now deem 
so savage, by which the world was rid of 
scourges more awful and more potent than the 
felon with his candid dagger? Fell instigators | 
of the evil in men’s secret hearts—shaping into 
action the vague, half-formed desire, and guiding 
with agencies, impalpable, unseen, their spell- 
bound instruments of calamity and death. 

Such were the gloomy questions that I—by 
repute, the sternest advocate of common sense 
against fantastic errors;—by profession, the 
searcher into flesh and blood, and tissue, and 
nerve, and sinew, for the causes of all that dis- 
ease the mechanism of the universal human 
frame ;—I, self-boasting physician, sceptic, philo- 
sopher, materialist—revolved, not amidst gloomy 
pines, under grim winter skies, but as I paced 
slow through laughing meadows, and by the 
banks of merry streams, in the ripeness of the 
golden August; the hum of insects in the fra- 
grant grass, the flutter of birds amid the deli- 
cate green of boughs chequered by playful 
sunbeams and gentle shadows, and ever in 
sight of the resorts of busy work-day man. 
Walls, roof-tops, church-spires rising high. 
There, white and modern, the handwriting of 
our race, in this practical nineteenth century, 
on its square plain masonry and Doric shafts, 
the Town-Hall, central in the animated market- 
place. And I—I—prying into long-neglected 
corners and dust-holes of memory for what my 
reason had flung there as worthless rubbish ; 
reviving the jargon of French law, in the 
proces verbal, against a Gille de Retz, or an 
Urbain Grandier, and sifting the equity of sen- 
tences on witchcraft ! 

Bursting the links of this ghastly soliloquy 
with a laugh at my own folly, I struck into a 
narrow path that led back towards the city, by 
a quiet and rural suburb: the path wound on 
through a wide and solitary churchyard, at the 
baseof the Abbey-hill. Many of the formerdwellers 
on that eminence now slept in the lowly burial- 
ground at its foot. And the place, mournfully 
decorated with the tombs which still jealously 
mark distinctions of rank amidst the levelling 
democracy of the grave, was kept trim with the 
— which comes half from piety, and half from 

ride. 

I seated myself on a bench, placed between 
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the clipped yew-trees that bordered the path 
from the entrance to the church porch ; deeming 
vaguely that my own perplexing thoughts might 
imbibe a quiet from the quiet of the place. 

* And oh,” I murmured to myself, “oh that 
T had one bosom friend to whom I might freely 
confide all these torturing riddles which I cannot 
solve—one who could read my heart, assured of 
its truthfulness, and wise enough to enlighten 
its troubles.” 

And as I so murmured, my eye fell upon the 
form of a kneeling child ;—at the farthest end of 
the burial-ground, beside a grave with its new 
headstone gleaming white amidst the older moss- 

rown tombs, a female child, her head bowed, 

er hands clasped. I could see but the outline 
of her small form in its sable dress—an infant 
beside the dead. 

My eye and my thoughis were turned from 
that silent figure, too absorbed in my own rest- 
less tumult of doubt and dread, for sympathy 
with the grief or the consolation of a kneeling 
child. And yet I should have remembered that 
tomb! Again I murmured with a fierce im- 
patience, “Oh for a bosom friend in whom I 
could confide !” 

I heard steps on the walks under the yews. 
And an old man came in sight, slightly bent, 
with long grey hair, but still with enough of 
vigour for years to come—in his tread, firm, 
though slow—in the unshrunken muscle of his 
limbs and the steady light of his clear blue eye. 
I started. Was it possible ? That countenance, 
marked, indeed, with the lines of laborious 
thought, but sweet in the mildness of humanity, 
and serene in the peace of conscience !—I could 
not be mistaken. Julius Faber was before me. 
The profound pathologist, to whom my own proud 
self-esteem acknowledged inferiority, without 
humiliation ; the generous benefactor to whom 
I owed my own smoothed entrance into the 
arduous road of fame and fortune. I had 
longed for a friend, a confidant ; what I sought 
stood suddenly at my side. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

EXPLANATION, on his part, was short and 
simple. The nephew whom he designed as the 
heir to his wealth, had largely outstripped the 
liberal allowance made to him—had incurred 
heavy debts ; and, in order to extricate himself 
from the debts, had plunged into ruinous specu- 
lations. Faber had come back to England to save 
his heir from prison or outlawry, at’ the expense 
of more than three-fourths of the destined in- 
heritance. To add to all, the young man had 
married a young lady without fortune; the 
uncle only heard of this marriage on arriving in 
England. The spendthrift was hiding from his 
creditors in the house of his father-in-law, in one 
of the western counties. Faber there sought 
him ; and, on becoming acquainted with his 
wife, Fs naed reconciled to the marriage, and 
formed hopes of his nephew’s future redemption. 
He spoke, indeed, of the young wife with great 
affection. She was good and sensible ; willing 
and anxious to encounter any privation by which 








her husband might retrieve the effects of his 
folly. “So,” said Faber, “ on consultation with 
this excellent creature—for my poor nephew is 
so broken down by repentance, that others must 
think for him how to exalt repentance into re- 
form—my plans were determined. I shall remove 
my prodigal from all scenes of temptation. He 
has youth, strength, plenty of energy, hitherto 
misdirected. I shall take him from the Old 
World into the New. Ihave decided on Aus- 
tralia. The fortune still left to me, small here, 
will be ample capital there. It is not enough 
to maintain us separately, so we must all live 
together. Besides, I feel that, though I have 
neither the strength nor the experience which 
could best serve a young settler on a strange 
soil, still, under my eye, my poor boy will be at 
once more prudent and more persevering. We 
sail next week.” 

Faber spoke so cheerfully that I knew not 
how to express compassion ; yet, at his age, after 
a career of such prolonged and distinguished 
labour, to resign the ease and comforts of the 


civilised state for the hardships and rudeness of | 


an infant colony, seemed to me a dreary pro- 


spect ; and, as delicately, as tenderly as 1 could | 


to one whom I loved afid honoured as a father, I 
placed at his disposal the fortune which, in great 
part, I owed to him,—pressing him at least to 
take from it enough to secure to himself, in his 
own country, a home suited to his years and 
worthy of his station. He rejected all my 


offers, however earnestly urged on him, with his | 


usual modest and gentle dignity ; and assuring 
me that he looked forward with great interest 
to a residence in lands new to his experience, 
and affording ample scope for the hardy enjoy- 
ments which had always most allured his tastes, 
he hastened to change the subject. 


“ And who, think you, is the admirable help- | 


mate my scapegrace has had the saving good 
luck te find? A daughter of the worthy man 
who undertook the care of poor Dr. Lloyd’s 
orphans—the orphans who owed so much to 
your generous exertions to secure a provision 
for them—and that child, now just risen from 
her father’s grave, is my ~ companion, my 
darling ewe-lamb—Dr. Lloyd’s daughter, Amy.” 

Here the child joined us, quickening her pace 
as she recognised the old man, and nestling to 
his side as she glanced wistfully towards myself. 
A winning, candid, lovable child’s face, some- 
what melancholy, somewhat more thoughtful 
than is common to the face of childhood, but 
calm, intelligent, and ineflably mild. Presently 
she stole from the old man and put her hand in 
mine : 

“ Are you not the kind gentleman who came 
to see Him that night when he passed away 
from us, and who, they all say at home, was so 
good to my brothers and me? Yes, I recollect 
you now.” And she put her pure face to mine, 
wooing me to kiss it. : 

I kind! I good! I—I! Alas! she little 
knew, little guessed, the wratlful imprecation 
her father had bequeathed to me that fatal 
night! 
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I did not dare to kiss Br. Lloyd’s orphan 
daughter, but my tears fell over her hand. She 
took them as signs of pity, and, in her infant 
thankfulness, silently kissed me. 

Oh, my friend!” I murmured to Faber, “I 
have much that I long to say to you—alone— 
alone—come to my house with me, be at least 
my guest as long as you stay in this town.” 

“ Willingly,” said Faber, looking at. me more 
intently than he had done before, and, with the 
true eye of the practised Healer, at once soft 
and penetrating. 

He rose, took my arm, and whispering a word 
in the ear of the little girl, she went on before 
us, turning her head, as she gained the gate, for 
another look at her father’s grave. As we 
walked to my house, Julius Faber spoke to me 
much of this child. Her brothers were all at 
school; she was greatly attached to his ne- 
phew’s wife ; she had become yet.more attached 
to Faber himself, though on so short an ac- 
quaintance ; it had been settled that she was to 
accompany the.emigrants to Australia. 

* There,” said he, “the sum, that some.muni- 
ficent, but unknown, friend of her father has 
settled on her, will provide her no mean dower 
for a colonist’s wife, when the time comes for 
her to bring a blessing to some other hearth 
than ours.” He went on to say that she had 
wished to accompany him to L——, in order to 
visit her father’s grave before crossing the wide 
seas; “and she has taken such fond care of me 
all the way, that you might fancy I were the 
child of the two. I come back to this town, 
partly to dispose of a few poor houses in it which 
still belong to me, ;principally to bid you fare- 
well before quitting the Old World, no doubt 
for ever. So, on arriving to-day, I left Amy by 
herself in the churchyard while I went to your 
house, but you were from home. And now I 
must congratulate you on the reputation you 
have so rapidly acquired, which has even sur- 
passed my Sealine.” 

“You are aware,” said I, falteringly, “ of 
the extraordinary charge from which that part 
of my reputation dearest to all men has just 
emerged ?” 

He had but seen a short account in a weekly 
journal, written after my release. He asked de- 
tails, which I postponed. ' 
Reaching my home, I busied myself to pro- 
| vide for the comfort of my two unexpected 


ome strove to rally myself—to be cheerful.: 


ot till night, when Julius Faber and I were 


| alone together, did I touch on what was weigh- 
at my heart. Then, drawing to his side, [| 


| told him all;—all of which the substance is 
| herein written, from the death scene in Dr. 
| Lloyd’s chamber to the hour in which I had 
' seen Dr. Lloyd’s child at her father’s grave. 
| Some of the incidents and conversations which 
| had most impressed me, I had already committed 
| to writing, in the fear that, otherwise, my fancy 
|| might forge for its own thraldom the links of 
| Yeminiscence which my memory might let fall 
from its chain. Faber listened with a silence 


only interrupted by short pertinent questions ; 





and when I had done, he remained thoughtful 
for some moments; then the great physician 
replied thus : 

“{ take for granted your conviction of the 
reality of all you tell.me, even of the Luminous 
Shadow, of the bodiless Voiee; but, before ad- 
mitting the reality itself, we must abide by the 
old maxim, not to accept as. cause to effect those 
agencies which belong to the marvellous, when 
causes less improbable for the effect can be ra- 
tionally conjectured. In this case are there not 
such causes? Certainly there are——” 

* There are !” 

“Listen; you are one of those men who 
attempt to stifle their own imagination. But 
in all completed intellect, imagination exists, 
and will force its way; deny it healthful vents, 
and it may stray into morbid channels. The 
death-room of Dr. Lloyd deeply impressed your 
heart, far more than your pride would own. 
This is clear, from the pains-you took to exonerate 
your conscience, in your generosity to the or- 

hans. As the heart was moved, so was the 
imagination stirred; and, unaware to yourself, 
prepared for much that subsequently appealed 
to it. Your sudden love, conceived in the very 

ounds of the house so associated with recol- 
ections in themselves strange and romantic; 
the peculiar temperament and nature of the girl 
to whom your love was attracted; her own 
visionary beliefs, and the keen anxiety which in- 
fused into your love a deeper poetry of senti- 
ment,—all insensibly tended to induce the imagi- 
nation to dwell on the Wonderful; and, in over- 
striving to reeoncile each rarer phenomenon to 
the most positive laws of Nature, your very in- 
tellect could discover no solution but in the Pre- 
ternatural. 

“You visit a man who tells you he has seen 
Sir Philip Derval’s ghost : on that very evening, 
you hear a strange story, in which Sir Philip’s 
name is mixed up with a tale of murder, impli- 
cating two mysterious pretenders to magic— 
Louis: Grayle, and the Sage of Aleppo. The 
tale so interests your fancy that even the glar- 
ing impossibility of a not unimportant part of 
it escapes your notice—viz. the account of a 
criminal trial (in which the circumstantial evi- 
dence was more easily attainable than in all the 
rest of thenarrative, but) which could not legally 
have taken place as told. Thus it is whenever the 
mind begins, unconsciously, to admit the shadow 
of the Supernatural; ‘the Obvious is lost to the 
eye that plunges its gaze into the Obscure. Al- 
most immediately afterwards you become ac- 

uainted with a yo stranger, whose traits of 
character interest and perplex, attract yet revolt 
ou. All this time you are engaged in a physio- 
ogical work that severely tasks the brain, and 
in which you examine the intricate question of 
soul distinct from mind. 

* And, here, I can conceive a cause deep-hid 
amongst what metaphysicians would call latent 
associations, for a train of thought which disposed 
you to accept the fantastic impressions after-. | 
wards made on you by the scene in the Mu- | 
seum and the visionary talk of Sir Philip Derval. 
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Doubtless, when at college you first studied 
| metaphysical speculation, you would have glanced 


| over Beattie’s Essay on Truth as one of the 
'| works written in opposition to your favourite, 
| David Hume.” 
: “ Yes, —_ the book, but I have long since 
‘| forgotten its arguments.” 
| Well, in that essay, Beattie* cites the ex- 
| traordinary instance of Simon Browne, a learned 
|| and pious clergyman, who seriously disbelieved 
the existence of his own soul; and imagined 
|| that, by interposition of Divine power, his soul 
was annulled, and nothing left but a principle 
' of animal life, which he held in common with 
|| the brutes! When years ago, a thoughtful 
imaginative student, you came on that story, 
probably enough you would have paused, re- 
volved im your own mind and fancy what kind 
of a creature a man might be, if, retaining hu- 
man life and merely human understanding, he 
was deprived of the powers and properties 
which reasoners have ascribed to the existence 
of soul. Something in this young man, uncon- 
sciously to yourself, revives that forgotten 
train of meditative ideas. His dread of death 
as the final cessation of being, his brute-like 
want of sympathy with his kind, his incapacity 
to comprehend the motives which carry man on 
to scheme and to build for a future that extends 
beyond his grave, all start up before you at 
the very moment your reason is overtasked, 
your imagination fevered, in seeking the solu- 
tion of problems which, to a philosophy based 
upon your system, must always remain inso- 
luble. The young man’s conversation not only 
thus excites your fancies, it disturbs your affeo- 
tions. He speaks not only of drugs that renew 
youth, but of charms that secure love. You 
tremble for your Lilian while you hear him! 
And the brain thus tasked, the imagination thus 
inflamed, the heart thus agitated, you are pre- 
sented to Sir Philip Derval, whose ghost your 
patient had supposed he saw weeks ago. 

“This person, a seeker dceneent philoso- 
phy, which had possibly acquainted him with 
some secrets in nature Sevens the pale of our 
conventional experience, though, when analysed, 
they might prove to be quite reconcilable with 
sober science, startles you with an undefined 
mysterious charge against the young man who 
had previously seemed to you different from 
ordinary mortals. In a room stored with the 
dead things of the brute soulless world, your 
brain becomes intoxicated with the fumes of 
some vapour which produces effects not un- 
common in the superstitious practices of the 
East ; your brain thus excited, brings distinctly 
before you the vague impressions it had before 
received. Margrave becomes identified with 
the Louis Grayle of whom you had previously 
heard an obscure and legendary tale, and all the 
anomalies in his character are explained by his 
being that which you had contended, in your 





* * Beattie’s Essay on Truth, parti. c. ii. 3. The 
story of Simon Browne is to be found in The Ad. 
venturer. 





physiological work, it was quite possible for man 
to be—viz. mind and body without soul! You 
were startled by the monster which man would 
be were your own theory possible ; and in order 
to reconcile the contradictions in this very mon- 
ster, you account for knowledge and for powers 
that mind, without soul, could not have attained, 
by ascribing to this prodigy broken memories of 
a former existence, demon attributes from former 
proficiency in evil magic. My friend, there is no- 
thing here which your own study of morbid idio- 
synerasies should not suffice to solve.” 

“So then,” said I, “you would reduce all that 
have affected my senses as realities into the de- 
ceit of illusions! But,” I added, in a whisper, 
terrified by my own question, “do not physio- 
logists agree in this: namely, that though illu- 
sory phantasms may haunt the sane as well as 
the insane, the sane know that they are only 
illusions, ‘and the insane do not ?” 

“Such a distinction,” answered Faber, “is far 
too arbitrary and rigid for more than a very 

eral and qualified acceptance. Miller, in- 
eed, who is, perhaps, the highest authority on 
such a subject, says, with prudent reserve, 
* When a person who is not insane sees spectres 
and believes them to be real, his intellect must 
be imperfectly exercised."* He would, indeed, 
be a bold physician who maintained that every 
man who believed he had really seen a ghost 
was of unsound mind. In Dr. Abercrombie’s 
interesting account of spectral illusions, he telis 
us of a servant-cirl who believed she saw, at 
the foot of her bed, the apparition of Curran, 
in a sailor’s jacket and an immense pair of whis- 
kers.t No doubt the spectre was an illusion, 
and Dr. Abercrombie very ingeniously suggests 
the association of ideas by which the apparition 
was conjured up with the grotesque adjuncts of 
the jacket and the whiskers; but the servant- 
girl, in believing the reality of the apparition, 
was certainly not insane. When I in the 
American public journalst of ‘spirit manifesta- 
tion,’ in which large numbers of persons of at least 
the average degree of education, declare that 
they have actually witnessed various phantasms, 
much more extraordinary than all which you 
have confided to me, and arrive, at once, at the 
conclusion that they are thus put into direct 
communication with departed souls, I must as- 
sume that they are under an illusion, but I 
should be utterly unwarranted in supposing that 
because they credited that illusion they were 
insane. I should only say with Miiller, that in 
their reasoning on the phenomena ‘presented to 
them, ‘their intellect was imperfectly exer- 
cised.’ And an impression made on the senses, 
being in itself sufficiently rare to excite our 
wonder, may be strengthened till it takes the 





* Milller’s Physiology of the Senses, p. 394. 

t+ Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, p. 281. 
(15th edition.) 

< At the date of Faber’s conversation with Allen 
Fenwick, the (so-called) spirit manifestations had not 
spread from America over Europe. But if they had, 
Faber’s views would, no doubt, have remained the 
same. 
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form of a positive fact, by various coincidences 
which are accepted as corroborative testimony, 
yet which are, nevertheless, nothing more than 
coincidences found in every-day matters of busi- 
ness, but only emphatically noticed when we 
can exclaim, ‘ How astonishing!’ In your case 
such coincidences have been, indeed, very signal, 
and might well aggravate the perplexities into 
which your reason was thrown. Sir Philip 


Derval’s murder, the missing casket, the exciting | ing 


nature of the manuscript, in which a supersti- 
tious interest is already enlisted by your expec- 
tation to find in it the key to the narrator’s 
boasted powers, and his reasons for the astound- 
ing denunciation of the man whom you suspect 
to be his murderer ; in all this there is much to 
confirm, nay, to cause, an illusion, and for that 
very reason, when examined by strict laws of 
evidence, in all this there is but additional proof 
that the illusion was—only illusion. Your affec- 
tions contribute to strengthen your fancy in its 
war on your reason. The girl you so passion- 
ately love develops, to your disquietude and 
terror, the visionary temperament which, at her 
e, is ever liable to fantastic caprices. She hears 
argrave’s song, which, you say, has a wild- 
ness of charm that affects and thrills even you. 
Who does not know the power of music? and o 
all music, there is none so potential as that of the 
human voice. Thus, in some languages, charm and 
song are identical expressions; and even when 
a critic in our own sober newspapers extols a 
Malibran or a Grisi, you may be sure that he 
will call her ‘enchantress.’ Well, this lady, 
your betrothed, in whom the nervous system is 
extremely impressionable, hears a voice which, 
even to your ear, is strangely melodious, and 
sees a form and face which, even to your eye, 
are endowed with a singular character of beauty. 
Her fancy is impressed by what she thus hears 
and sees, and impressed the more because, by a 
coincidence not very uncommon, a face like that 
which she beholds, has before been presented to 
her in a dream or a reverie. In the nobleness 
of genuine, confiding, reverential love, rather 
than impute to your beloved a levity of senti- 
ment that would seem to you a treason, you ac- 
cept the chimera of ‘magical fascination.’ In 
this frame of mind you sit down to read the 
memoir of a mystical enthusiast. Do you begin 
now to account for the Luminous Shadow? A 
dream! And a dream no less because your 
eyes were open and you believed yourself awake. 
The diseased imagination resembles those mir- 
rors which, being themselves distorted, represent 
distorted pictures as correct. 
** And even this Memoir of Sir Philip Derval’s ; 
—can you be quite sure that you actuallyread the 
art which relates to Haroun and Louis Grayle ? 
(ou say that, while perusing the manuscript, 
you saw the Luminous Shadow and became in- 
sensible. The old woman says you were fast 
asleep. May you not really have fallen into a 
slumber, and in that slumber have dreamed the 
parts of the tale that relate to Grayle ? dreamed 
that you beheld the Shadow? Do you remem- 
ber what is said so well by Dr. Abercrombie, to 





authorise the explanation I suggest to you: ‘A 
person under the influence of some strong men- 
tal impression falls asleep for a few seconds, 
perhaps without being sensible of it : some scene 
or person appears in a dream, and he starts up 
mole the conviction that it was a spectral 
appearance.’ ”* 

* But,” said I, “the apparition was seen by 
me again, and when J, certainly, was not sleep- 


“True; and who should know better than a 

hysician so well read as yourself that a spectral 
illusion once beheld is always apt to return again 
in the same form. Thus, Goethe was long haunted 
by one image; the phantom of a flower unfold- 
ing itself, and developing new flowers.t Thus, 
one of our own most distinguished philosophers 
tells us of a lady known to himself, who would 
see her husband, hear him move and speak, when 
he was not even in the house.{ But instances 
of the facility with which phantasms, once ad- 
mitted, repeat themselves to the senses are num- 
berless. Many are recorded by Hibbert and 
Abercrombie, and every physician in extensive 
practice can add largely, from his own experi- 
ence, to the list. Intense self-concentration is, 
in itself, a mighty magician. The magicians of 


f | the East inculcate the necessity of fast, solitude, 


and meditation for the due development of their 
imaginary powers. And I have no doubt with 
effect ; because fast, solitude, and meditation— 
in other words, thought or fancy intensely con- 
centred, will both raise apparitions and produce 
the invoker’s belief in them. Spinello, striving 
to conceive the image of Lucifer for his picture 
of the Fallen Angels, was at last actually haunted 





* Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, p. 278. 
(15th edition.) This author, not more to be ad- 
mired for his intelligence than his candour, and who 
is entitled to praise for a higher degree of original 
thought than that to which he modestly pretends, 
relates a curious anecdote illustrating ‘ the analogy 
between dreaming and spectral illusion, which he 
received from the gentleman to whom it occurred— 
an eminent medical friend :’ ‘‘ Having set up late one 
evening, under considerable anxiety for one of his 
children, who was ill, he fell asleep in his chair, and 
had a frightful dream, in which the prominent figure 
was an immense baboon. He awoke with the fright, 
got up instantly, and walked to a table which was 
in the middle of the room. He was then quite 
awake, and quite conscious of the articles around 
him ; but close by the wall in the end of the apart- 
ment he distinctly saw the baboon making the same 
grimaces which he had seen in his dream; and this 
spectre continued visible for about half a minute.” 
Now, a man who saw only a baboon would be quite 
ready to admit that it was but an optical illusion ; 
but if, instead of a baboon, he had seen an intimate 
friend, and that friend, by some coincidence of time, 
had died about that date, he would be a very strong. 
minded man if he admitted, for the mystery of seeing 
his friend, the same natural solution which he would 
readily admit for seeing a baboon. 

¢ See Miiller’s observations on this phenomenon, 
Physiology of the Senses, Baley’s translation, p. 
1395. 

t Sir David Brewster's Letters on Natural Magic, 
p- 39. 
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by the Shadow of the fiend. Newton himself 
has been subjected to a phantom, though to 
him, Son of Light, the spectre presented was 
that of the sun! You remember the account 
that Newton gives to Locke of this visionary 
appearance. He says that ‘though he had 
looked at the sun with his right eye only, and 
not with the left, yet his fancy began to make 
an impression upon his left eye as well as his 
right, for if he shut his right and looked 
upon the clouds, or a book, or any bright 
object with his left eye, he could see the sun 
almost as plain as with the right, if he did 
but intend fis fancy a little while on it;’ nay, 
‘for some months after, as often as he began to 
meditate on the phenomena, the spectrum of 
the sun began to return, even though he lay in 
bed at midnight, with his curtains drawn!’ 
Seeing, then, how any vivid impression once 
made will recur, what wonder that you should 
behold in your prison the Shining Shadow that 
had first startled you in a wizard’s chamber when 
poring over the records of a murdered visionary ? 
The more minutely you analyse your own hal- 
lucinations—pardop me the word—the more they 
assume the usual characteristics of a dream ; 
contradictory, illogical, even in the marvels 
they represent. Can any two persons be more 
totally unlike each other, not merely as to 
form and years, but as to all the elements of 
character, than the Grayle of whom you read, 
or believe you read, and the Margrave in whom 
ou evidently think that Grayle is existent still ? 

he one represented, you say, as gloomy, sa- 
turnine, with vehement passions, but with an 
original grandeur of thought and will, con- 
sumed by an internal remorse; the other you 
paint to me as a joyous and wayward darling of 
Nature, acute yet frivolous, free from even the 
ordinary passions of youth, taking delight in 
innocent amusements, incapable of continuous 
study, without a single pang of repentance for 
the crimes you so fancifully impute to him. And 
now, when your suspicions, so romantically con- 
ceived, are dispelled by positive facts, now, 
when it is clear that Margrave neither mur- 
dered Sir Philip Derval nor abstracted the me- 
moir, you still, unconsciously to yourself, draw 
on your imagination in order to excuse the sus- 
picion your pride of intellect declines to banish, 
and suppose that this youthful sorcerer tempted 
the madman to the murder, the woman to the 
theft——” 

“But you forget the madman said ‘that he 
was led on by the Luminous Shadow of a beau- 
tiful youth,’ that the woman said also that she 
was impelled by some mysterious agency.” 

“I do not forget those coincidences; but 
how your learning would dismiss them as nuga- 
tory were your imagination not disposed to 
exaggerate them ! en you read the authentic 
histories of any popular illusion, such as the 
spurious inspirations of the Jansenist Convul- 
sionaries, the apparitions that invaded convents, 
as deposed to in the trial of Urbain Grandier, 
the confessions of witches and wizards in places 
the most remote from each other, or, at this day, 


the tales of ‘ spirit-manifestation’ recorded in half 
the towns and villages of America—do not all 
the superstitious impressions of a particular time 
have a common family likeness? What one sees 
another sees, though there has been no communi- 
cation between the two. I cannot tell you why 
these phantasms thus partake of the nature of 
an atmospheric epidemic ; the fact remains in- 
contestable. And, strange as may be the coin- 
cidence between your impressions of a mystic 
agency and those of some other brains not 
cognisant of the chimeras of your own, still, is 
it not simpler philosophy to say, ‘ They are coin- 
cidences of the same nature which made witches 
in the same epoch all tell much the same story 
of the broomsticks they rode and the sabbats 
at. which they danced to the fiend’s piping,’ 
and there leave the matter, as in science we 
must leave many of the most elementary and 
familiar phenomena inexplicable as to their 
causes—is not this, 1 say, more philosophical 
than to insist upon an explanation which accepts 
the eupieeduall rather than leave the extraor- 
dinary unaccounted for ?” 

“ As you speak,” said I, resting my downcast 
face upon my hand, “I should speak to any 
patient who had confided to me the tale I have 
told to you.” 

“And yet the explanation does not wholly 
satisfy you? Very likely: to some phenomena 
there is, as yet, no explanation. Perhaps Newton 
himself peat not explain quite to his own satis- 
faction why he was haunted at midnight by the 
—_—— of a sun; though I have no doubt 
that’ some later philosopher, whose ingenuity 
has been stimulated by Newton’s account, has, 
by this time, suggested a rational solution of 
that enigma.* To return to your own case. 





* Newton’s explanation is as follows: ‘ This story 
I tell you to let you understand, that in the obser- 
vation related by Mr. Boyle, the man’s fancy pro- 
bably concurred with the impression made by the 
sun’s light to produce that phantasm of the sun 
which he constantly saw in bright objects, and so 
your question about the cause of this phantasm in- 
volves another about the power of the fancy, which I 
must conyess is too hard a knot for me to untie. To 
place this effect in a constant motion is hard, because 
the sun ought then to appear perpetually. It seems 
rather to consist in a disposition of the sensorium to 
move the imagination strongly, and to be easily 
moved both by the imagination and by the light as 
often as bright objects are looked upon.”—Letter 
from Sir I. Newton to Locke, Lord King’s Life of 
Locke, vol. i. pp. 405-8. 

Dr. Roget (Animal and Vegetable Physiology 
Considered with reference to Natural Theology, 
Bridgewater Treatise, pp. 524, 525), thus refers to 
this phenomenon, which he states “all of us may 
experience :” 

“When theimpressions are very vivid” (Dr. Roget 
is speaking of visual impressions) “ another pheno- 
menon often takes place, namely, their subsequent recur- 
rence after a certain interval, during which they are not 
Jelt, and quite independently of any renewed application 
of the cause which had originally excited them.” (I mark 
by italics the words which more precisely coincide 
with Julius Faber’s explanations.) “ If, for example, 
we look steadfastly at the sun for a second or two, 
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T have offered such interpretations of the myste- 
ries that confound you, as appearto me-authorised 
by physiological science. Should you adduce 
other facts which physiological science wants the 
data to resolve into phenomena always natural; 
however rare, still hold fast to that simple saying 
of Goethe’s,—‘ Mysteries are not necessarily 
miracles.” And, if all which physiological 
science comprehends in its experience wholly 
fails us, I may then hazard certain conjectures 
which, by 0. bee ing ignorance, is com- 
pelled to recognise the marvellous—(for, as 
where knowledge enters the marvellous recedes, 
so where haontidee falters the marvellous ad- 
vances)—yet still, even in those conjectures, I 
will distinguish the marvellous from the super- 





and then immediately close our eyes, the image or 
spectrum of the sun remains for a long time present 
to the mind as if the light were still acting on the 
retina. It then gradually fades and disappears; 
but if we continue to keep the eyes shut, the same 
impression will, after a certain time, recur and again 
vanish: and this phenomenon will be repeated at 
intervals, the sensation becoming fainter at each 
renewal. It then gradually fades and disappears; 
but if we continue to keep the eyes shut, the same 
impression will after a time recur, and then vanish, 
and this phenomenon will be repeated at intervals, 
the sensation becoming fainter at each renewal. It 
is probable that these reappearances of the image, 
after the light which produced the original impression 
has been withdrawn, are occasioned by spontaneous 
affections of the retina itself which are conveyed to 
the sensorium. In other cases where the impressions 
are less strong, the physical changes producing these 
changes are perhaps confined to the sensorium.” 

It may be said that there is this difference be- 
tween the spectrum of the sun and such a phantom 
as that which perplexed Allen Fenwick—viz. that 
the sun has been actually beheld before its visionary 
appearance can be reproduced, and that Allen Fen- 
wick only imagines he has seen the apparition which 
repeats itself to his fancy. ‘‘ But there are grounds 
for the suspicion” (says Dr. Hibbert, Philosophy of 
Apparitions, p. 250), “‘ that when ideas of vision are 
vivified to the height of sensation,.a corresponding affec- 
tion of the optic nerve accompanies the illusion.” Miiller 
(Physiology of the Senses, p. 1392, Baley’s transla- 
tion) states the same opinion still more strongly, and 
Sir David Brewster, quoted by Dr. Hibbert (p. 251), 
says: “ In examining these mental impressions I have 
found that they follow the motions of the eyeball 
exactly like the spectral impressions of luminous 
objects, and that they resemble them also in their 
apparent immobility when the eye is displaced by 
an external force. Ifthis result (which I state with 
much diffidence, from having only my own expe- 
rience in its favour) shall be found generally true 
by others, it will follow that the objects of mental 
contemplation may be seen as distinctly as external 
objects, and will occupy the same local position in the 
axis of vision, as if they had been formed by the 
agency of light.” Hence the impression of an image 
once conveyed to the senses, no matter how, whether 
by actual or illusory vision, is liable to renewal, 
“independently of any renewed application of the 
cause which had originally excited it,” and can be 
seen in that renewal “as distinctly as external 
objects,” for indeed “the revival of the fantastic 
figure really does affect those points of the retina 
which had been previously impressed.” 





natural. But, for the present, I advise yow to 
aecept the guess that may best quiet the fevered 
imagination which any bolder guess would only 
yet more excite.” 

“You are right,” said I, rising proudly to the 
full height of my stature, my hod erect and my 
heart defying. ‘And so, let this subjeet be 
renewed no more between us. I wil brood 
over it no more myself. I regain the un- 
clouded realm of my human intelligence; and, 
in that intelligence, 1 mock the sorcerer and dis- 
dain the spectre.” 





ENGLISH LIFE ABROAD. 
How I wish somebody would write an honest 
faithful book, with the title Where to Live, 
and How to Live There. The most passing 
glance at any House of Commons’ report on 
the salaries of officials abroad, will show that 
what was deemed once a fair competence, has 
now, by the increased cost of every article of 
daily use, become a mere pittance. Some five- 
and-twenty or thirty years back, the dispropor- 
tion between living in England and living on 
the Continent was considerable. The opera- 
tion of free trade, however, went very far to- 
wards diminishing this interval, and of late the 
cities of the Continent have gradually but steadily 
grown more costly as residences. I am a sorry 
ng economist, and will not pretend to 
iscuss how far the influx of gold from Cali- 
fornia and Australia have tended to this in- 
creased cost of life. As little am I tempted by 
the inquiry as to whether this result cannot be 
traced to. an ever increasing prosperity, which 
has placed luxuries within the reach of a class 
hitherto denied their enjoyment. I am satisfied 
to state the fact, and leave its explanation to— 
what is not difficult to find—heads wiser and 
deeper than mine. 
have known the Continent for somethin 
more than a quarter of a century, have live 
in many of its cities, and sojourned in some 
of its little visited tracts. I have learned, as 
any man may in that time, to form some estimate 
of the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of different countries—I mean for quiet English 
tastes and habits. Had any friend asked me, 
for instance—say in eighteen hundred and thirty- 
five or six—to select for him the city in which 
to reside with his family, with a little knowledge 
of his object in coming abroad, whether for 
economy, pleasure, educational facilities, or that 
wider range of view which new scenes, new 
people, and a new language unquestionably 
present, I could, without difficulty, have indi- 
cated to him the suitable locality. In the cities 
of France, Germany, and Italy, there was always 
a wide choice, and the greatest votary of amuse- 
ment, the most zealous searcher after improve- 
ment, or the most eager in pursuit of economy, 
must have found somewhere what he sought for. 
Directing myself in the present paper to one 
— category—that of those who are finan- 
cially interested in the choice of a residence—I 
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am obliged to own my task of indication is not 
the easy thing it once was. With good health, 
good spirits, and an adequate supply of circular 
notes, you can find amusement almost every- 
where. Education also can be obtained on very 
favourable terms in a vast variety of foreign 
cities. The puzzle is where to send the father 
and mother with some three sons and five 
daughters who want to live comfortably, mix 
occasionally in society, not altogether deny 
themselves public amusements, but at the same 
time avoid extravagance and display; spend- 
ing, let us say, from twelve to fifteen hundred a 
year. 

Once on a time I could have put my finger 
on full half a dozen places where all this could 
he accomplished well and pleasantly; but now, 
instead of saying freely take your choice of 
Brussels, Dresden, some Rhine city, Venice, or 
Florence, I am forced to pause and. consider what 
can be comprised within this income, and where ? 
Time was when a good house, very tolerably 
furnished, in any of the cities I have just men- 
tioned, might be obtained for something like one 
hundred and fifty or eighty pounds a year; 
now-a-days that sum must be at the least 
doubled. Carriage hire by the month that was 
then three hundred francs is now five hundred. 
Servants’ wages are more than twice what they 
once were, and all the ordinary material of life 
must be set down as at least one-third, and, in 
some cases, the double of its former cost. But 
this is not all. In former days, when a family 
left England for the Continent, they really 
‘came abroad ;” that is to say, there was that 
amount of transition and a of circumstance 
which necessitated and justified a totally new 
mode of life. They were, in a word, perfectly 
satisfied to submit to sacrifices which, if under- 
gone at home, would have been deemed humi- 
liations, and the same people who would have 
pinched themselves in many ways for the sake 
of living in some cognate quarter with a preten- 
tious name, would have, without the conscious- 
ness of a sacrifice, mounted up two stories high 
to an humble lodging in Coblentz. The 
“Celum non omnium” maxim has its limita- 
tions. There are agencies in the sight of a new 
architecture and new faces and the sound of a 
new language that made rude work with a score 
of those prejudices which pertain to home life. 
The man whose breakfast appetite would have 
been seriously damaged if the powdered flunkey 
had not duly folded his napkin or laid the Times 
in its accustomed place, is now, by a mere change 
of venue, satisfied to have his coffee fetched to 
him by a moustached anomaly, half insolent, 
half servile, ready for the meanest offices, and 
yet expecting to be treated with a sort of 
equality. It was really marvellous to mark 
once on a time how unrepiningly the Briton 
seemed to submit himself to windows that 
would not open, doors that would not shut, 
food that he couldn’t digest, and a fire that 
he could not see,—all that he might date his 
letter from Hohenschwein-Strasse, 2nd Stock, 
Dresden. 





There is no doubt that such practices rubbed 
off a great deal of snobbery, and if they were 
not without suggesting some little affectations, 
they did good service in routing much of that 
stupid class pretension which obtains at home. 
In the first place, where there are no 30-called 
fashionable quarters, no man can be cut or 
shunned for living in a remote or little-visited | 
one. You cannot test your neighbour’s claim 
to acquaintance by his equipage so long as you 
both drive out in a “ fiacre,” nor measure his 
respectability by the number of his liveried 
domestics, while each is waited on by a bearded 
brigand with a gilt chain festooned over a glass- 
buttoned waistcoat. 

Now, in the days before railroads, it was curious 
to ser what an amount of “ Bullism” was worn off 
by the mere process of the journey tothe city of 
sojourn. The passport bureau, the custom-house, 
the lumbering old diligence with its six white 
horses, its queer driver and its queerer com- 
pany, were each and all shocks to some old and 
cherished notion, gradually impressing the tra- 
veller that he was living under a new sky and 
new influences, and insensibly suggesting to him 
how much his personal comfort depended on 
some effort to conform to the ways of the fo- 
reigner. Now, booked at the Great Eastern 
station for Vienna, the Englishman rolls along 
over the metal lines, scarcely conscious that he 
is transported beyond the land of bronchitis and 
penny newspapers, and only awake to the fact 
as he perceives the change given him in zwan- 
zigers instead of shillings. 

Our present-day Englishman, therefore, im- 
bibes less of the Continent than his predecessor, 
notwithstanding being a better linguist, and far 
better acquainted with the literature of conti- 
nental nations. Luckily, all that contact which 
came of the old mode of travel—the hundred 
little accidents and incidents of the road; those 
chance and passing intimacies, for your diligence 
was far more social than the rail; the wayside 
halts ; the long strolls up hill; the fireside gos- 
sipings of snowy nights, when the road would 
be "blocked up for hours—the traveller now 


speeds along, nor knows anything of his vis-a- 
vis till, os a collision may have blended 
e 


them into unpleasant intimacy. 

For the same reason, your English resident 
now-a-days is far less disposed to adopt foreign 
usages than formerly. The spring from Brigh- 
tcn to the change of Naples is made so easily 
and so speedily, there is no evaporation of John 
Bullism by the way; and here, to come back 
to where [ started from, is one great source 
of costly living. Foreigners, too, have met us 
half way, and provided for us, at an especial 
charge be it remembered, the sort of life we 
require. Small houses with their own hall-door 
and their own stairs rickety and mean enough 
to recal home, have been built in many cities. 
Shops for the sale of English sauces, and “ beer 
ale,” are established everywhere. Bankers can 
supply cooks warranted to send up vegetables 
hard aud beef raw; so that in point of dis- || 
comfort and indigestion, we are really almost | 
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as well off as at home, and the expense very 
little, if at all, inferior. Instead, therefore, of 
conforming, as some five-and-twenty or thirty 
years ago we should have done to the habits 
of those amidst whom we found ourselves, we 
now set about colonising wherever we settle. 
It is a fact not unworthy of notice, that, if 
there be in the chief cities and towns of the Con- 
tinent houses as it were set apart for English 
occupancy, aud a class of servants whose pre- 
scriptive right it is to serve only the English, 
there is also a section of society just as dis- 
tinctly destined for English circles. These 
people, whether French, German, Italian, or 
Spanish, have done more to diffuse false no- 
tions of the Continent, than any other in- 
fluence I am aware of. They trade, so to 
say, on a certain supposed tone for England, 
usually expressed in some broken sentences of 
our language. They love our freedom and our 
parliament, and our domestic virtues, and our 
roast beef, and our red petticoats, and the rest 
of it. They sigh for the time when their own 
country shall have such liberties as ours, and 
be as prosperous and as rich as we are. The 
Englishman, judging of the foreigner by such 
specimens as these, who are in reality “ out- 
siders” in all social respects amongst their own, 
may be forgiven if he forms a very low estimate 
of the nation they belong to. Many are the 
meannesses of such folk. They are leagued 
with your landlord and your tradespeople ; they 
are on intimate terms with your com. They 
are full of little suggestions about economy, 
so dear to the housekeeping heart, (and the 
know all the small flatteries about English 
extravagance and waste, never listened to 
with more avidity than by the miserly and 
sparing. 

It is through the agency of this persistent 
class that Englishmen grow so vainglorious and 
insolent, so boastful of their own country and so 
contemptuous of the foreigner. Taking the 
count or the baron (they are all titled in this 
category) to represent the upper section of his 
countrymen, how can they al any but dis- 

araging notions of his nation? Bull does not 
ow that exclusive as England is, the Conti- 
nent is still more exclusive, and that really good 
foreign society is far more inaccessible than half 
the great houses of which he never so much as 
dreamed of entering at home. 

It is, however, by the’ English, with these 
facilities, that our books of travel are written. 
It is the information from such sources as these 
we are invited to accept. It is thus we get 
such gems as the Court Life of Germany; 
Social Scenes in the Upper Three Hundred of 
Vienna; Italy, Aristocratic, Artistic, and Po- 
litical. ‘Travel-writing, like table-talk, is most 
commonly mono olised by the least capable, for 
hardihood in either case is the great requisite. 
By these hints I would indicate that Bull has 
other perils abroad than robbing bookkeepers 
and cheating valets. All our errors about 
foreign nations entail, as the consequence, mis- 


exaggerate unjustly, or disparage unfairly, what 
we have left behind by these comparisons. 
Portrait-painting has long been divided into 
the ferocious or the smirking; aud your Bull 
abroad, in the same way, is either an insolent 
despiser of the foreigner, or his slavish affectator 
and admirer. You know the former by bis wide- 
awake hat and his thick-soled boots, worn in 
promenades with an air that says, “These are 
the birthrights of a Briton as much as red whis- 
kers and the income-tax.” The latter sneaks 
about with a much-moustached friend, poking 
into curiosity-shops and old book-stalls, talking 
* medieval” and eschewing his countrymen. 
These men see a wonderful future for Germany, 
and a glorious destiny for Italy. As to England, 
she “ has done all, or nearly all, of the task as- 
signed her.” 





THE LADY WITCH. 


Tae lady witch foreknew her doom, 
The fatal hour was slowly looming, 
The sky grew coffin-black, the tomb 
Was gaping for her: she must die. 
The term, the devil’s bond, laid down 
Had run: good angels on her frown. 


She went to bid her magic world 
A long good-by. The forest flowers 
No more for her on dewy showers 

Must nightly feed. The clouds were furled 
That floated o’er her as she walked : 

She went to let her subjects free, 

Enslaved for that long century. 


The sunlight, striking through a cloud 
That lit the rosy twilight air, 
Shed on her blanchéd cheek, once fair, 
False hues that seemed to make her proud, 
As from the wood that lady came, 
And laughed to see the fountain gay 
Shower pearls in wantonness away. 


She spoke a word that could eclipse 
The moon at midnight, stay the bird 
In the mid sky, yea! chill the lips 
Of the hot devil. It was heard 
By the cold figure of the fountain god: 
He dropped his carvéd marble horn, 
And trembled as she laughed in scorn. 


He trembled, and his fountain’s stream 

Shook as if driven by the wind, 

As fierce against the elm-trees’ rind, 
The water, with a banner'’s gleam, 

Flew silvering out, and then sank back: 
Now, when she turned towards the south, 
Broke murmurs from his marble mouth. 


She touched the rough oak, lo! it shook 
Up to its topmost leaf and spray; 
All its rude branches bent one way, 
Casting snake shadows in the brook— 
Dark winding shapes that writhed about: 
The very roots beneath the ground 
Were heaving at that magic sound. 


She struck the water with her hand, 
And pale drowned faces crowded up, 
Like bubbles in a brimming cup. 
The dead were all at her command: 
The ripples ceased, the brook stood still. 
She passed—the shadows in her train, 





conception regarding our own, and we either 


And all was life and joy again. 
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i She came to fields of golden flowers, 
Which waved as when the breezy south 
Kisses the young spring’s rosy mouth, 

Drving the fretful April showers; 
Through the tall grass a murmur ran : 

She passed ; again the sun broke forth, 

From east to west, from south to north. 


The birds came headlong at her call, 
And sang into her little ear 
The angel’s secrets. Without fear 
The robin, from the beech-tree tall, 
Led her confiding to his nest. 
Among the sapphire eggs with care 
She looked—no magic stone was there. 
Where’er she went the shadows came, 
Gathering behind her in a train 
Sad and funereal, as when rain 
| Darkens the sun. She spoke a name 
That made them follow—none refused— 
{| Shapeless and dark: they are the shapes 
That mock at man—our sorrows’ apes. 
From underneath their mushroom tent 
The vassal fairies, half afraid, 
Creeped out, and at her feet they laid 
Rough acorn-bowls of pure dew sent 
From cellars of King Oberon. 
And showed her in the half-shut flowers 
The black bees cringing from the showers. 


She sang—the air grew dark with wings, 
And musical with choral throngs, 
The thrushes whistled endless songs, 
The blue air with their gladness rings. 
The very fledglings on the bough 
Chirped every one, as best they could, 
Joy filled the dark heart of the wood. 


She called—and all the summer air 

Grew iris with the coloured mail 

Of beetles’ glittering horn and tail. 
All jewels had their rivals there: 

Gold moved about the forest ground, 
With glittering emerald and pearl, 
And diamond wings that fold and furl. 


She raised her hand—and from above 
‘The amber cloud dissolved in rain, 
Then leaping round her, like a train 

Of dancing spirits mad with love, 


Sprang the globed diamond-glistening drops. 


Down fell the dew that gemmed the larch, 
Bright o’er her rose the rainbow-arch. 


She called—and from the cloven ground 
Three fountains leaped up arrow swift, 
As snap their chains the wild beasts bound; 

Sprang forth the water’s silver drift, 
Tracking the lark up through the sky ; 

The silver columns joined the cloud 

To earth, so frail and yet so proud. 


She sighed—the music in the trees 
Grew into slow and tearful song, 
Mourning intolerable wrong. 

A funeral murmur made the breeze 
Sound as of stifling, sobbing words ; 

Yet every other thing on earth 

But that sad wind seemed full of mirth. 


The gloom came lower, lower still, 
Hiding reluctantly the earth; 
The spring day, at that sunshine dearth, 
Cowered timidly for fear of ill. 
The lady witch’s hour of doom 
| Was nigh she knew, so silent stood 
The awe-struck trees in the hushed wood. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
li 


She called to her the old stern sea, 

She beckoned on the ridgy shore, 

Then ceased that wild complaining roar, 
And music moved upon the wave, 

Rising in solemn symphony. 
The very storm-birds ceased their screams, 
And floated silent asin dreams. 


But once more all the waves began 
To roar for her; with foaming lips 
The breakers swept like an eclipse 
Over the sky and cliffs; a tempest lashed - 
The billows on in legions. Can 
Old Neptune tame such steeds as these, 
And urge them wheresoe’er he please ? 


Then she, swift gliding like a snake, 
Passed down the hard and level sands, 
Wringing her little helpless hands, 

To where the first waves, leaping, break ; 
Then as a creature bound and driven, 

She passed into the whirlpool’s hell. 

Whither? I may not dare to tell. 
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Tue visitor who for the first time makes 
his appearance in an Agricultural Show, will 
certainly be a little confused, on his entrance 
to the vast enclosure, by the sounds as well 
as the sights; by the shrill defiant neighs of a 
long line of stallions, the more plaintive whin- 
nying of mares alarmed for their foals, the 
squeaks of the porcine tribe, unkindly disturbed 
in their perpetual slumbering, and that speech 
of cattle which we call lowing—and the French, 
with even better imitation of the sound, term 
beuglement—a sound that comes forth plaintivel 
and rapidly at the hours when the pampere 
favourites of the herd-book—calves and even 
well-grown yeariings, begin to cry aloud for their 
wet-nurses—hardy cows—the peasants of their 
race, overflowing with milk, and without any 
particular ancestors. 

If horses are not his only fancy, he turns 
into the long lanes where the oldest pedigrees 
are continel with the highest prices. The 
butcher or the breeder, who hails from the 
circle of counties round the cathedral city of 
Hereford, may prefer to linger amongst the 
small collection of white faces and spreading 
horns. The Devonshire man, with all the con- 
tempt of a poet for prose, may ~— rap- 
turously amongst his own Orient aboriginal 
plum-red oe 2 the multitude, high and low, 








the Englishman, Irishman, and Scotchman—the 
Frenchman, with imperial decorations in his 
button-hole ; the German, with spectacles and 
the air of a professor, from Prussia; the noble- 
man, a sort of Teutonic squire, from Meckleu- 
burg; the Swiss farmer, of the rich valleys; 
and even the Dutchman, in spite of his preju- 
dice in favour of his own harsh black milk- 
giving breed; the United States man, before 
ploughshares were turned into fratricidal swords ; 
and not a few Australian colonists — will be 
found crowding round the male representatives 
of the most celebrated Short-horn herds and 
the mild, placid, thorough-bred-looking heifers, 
fine in face, smooth of horn, small in bone, broad 
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of back, velvety of coat, placid of disposition 


been refused. 


Fashion has had its day, and has its day with 


this wonderful triumph of the art of breeding. 


To keep up a first-rate herd of prize-winning 
Short-horns. is one of the contributions which 


may be wisely used for acquiring that pleasant 
but undefinable position which newly-estated 
men desire to win—like hunting the county 
fox-hounds at your own expense, building a 
church, standing for a contested election on 
Conservative principles, keeping up pheasant 
covers for the use of your squirearchal neigh- 
bours, or laying in and judiciously uncorking the 
finest possible port wine. But although the 
fashion remains, solid profitable utility has long 
outbalanced fashion, ot at this day plain farmers 
most successfully cultivate the Short-horn breed 
which plain farmers founded and great noble- 
men preserved and handed down through the 
dark days of a reaction, the result of extrava- 
gant speculation and national distress, 

But here the uninitiated may fairly ask, what is 

aShort-horn? A Short-horn 1s one of the largest 
species of the ox tribe, not in height and bone, but 
in solid meat and fat,in breadth and depth of the 
joints that roast or boil. The Short-horn is re- 
markable to the most careless observer for vast 
breadth of back, “like a dining-table,” a light 
elegant thorough-bred-looking head, soft velvety 
hair, and mellow flesh, huge carcase, short clean 
legs. The Short-horn may be red or white, or 
both—the most favourite colour being a rich 
roan—any spot of black is an unpardonable 
blemish, a sign of mésalliance, fatal to hopes 
of prizes, however otherwise excellent. The 
question whether the Short-horn is a breed or a 
compound, has been hotlydisputed for nearly half 
a century, and still remains unsettled; but, next 
to race-horses, of all breeding stock it is that 
which most depends on pedigree, the highest- 
priced animals having almost invariably a ge- 
nealogical tree going back a hundred years, and 
distinctly recorded in the Burke of the race— 
Strafford’s Herd-book ; a book which runs from 
dams and sires backwards until it ends in the 
dark night that preceded the founders of the 
race—those plain, shrewd, and now famous gra- 
ziers, the brothers Collings. 

The breeders of other breeds, the Herefords 
and Devons—than either of which there is no 
better beef—are happy if they can now and then 
get a hundred pounds for a bull, and half the 
sum for a heifer in her prime. But for Short- 
horn bulls of the finest symmetry and purest 
pedigree, a thousand pounds has been again and 
again given at public auction. Not many years 
ago twelve hundred and fifty pounds was paid 
for Master Butterfly to export to Australia. 

Since that time the same sum has been re- 
fused for males of the same breed. Cows and 
heifers frequently command from two hundred 


Gentle ladies scientifically apply their pink fin- 

ers to handling this Duchess, for whom five hun- 
dred guineas have been given, and that Royal 
Prince, for whom twelve hundred guineas have 





value? Is it for the dairy or the butcher? As 
to the dairy, there are cows by no means fault- 
less in form—and as to pedigree, as Horace 
Walpole had it, by “nobody’s son and anybody’s 
daughter” —that fill the pail, and delight the 
dairymaid; and as to beef, the smaller, more 
aboriginal, and less pedigreed, Scots, Welsh, and 
Devons, will fetch a penny to twopence a pound 
more than the finest Short-horn. Is it. fashion, 
then, that makes these animals so costly and so 
popular? No! Fashion has had its day. The 
Short-horn, few in number, and in the hands of 
two or three breeders fifty years ago, were once 
a rage, a mania, and brought prices that have 
only of late years been equalled and exceeded. 
Then followed what is called, in Short-horn lan- 
guage, “the dark days” of the race: it shared in 
the universal depression of agriculture during 
the transition from war to peace, and from paper 
to gold money. Then came a revival, al the 
demand for pedigree Short-horns has for twenty 
years been steadily growing under the influence 
of their general utility. As to meat, what it 
wants in quality—and Yorkshire beef is not to 
be despised—it makes up in quantity : it is the 
true founder of “beef for the million.” As to 
milk, although the tribes vary in pail-filling 
qualities—and we do hear of heifers whose milk- 
making qualities have been so sacrificed. to fat 
that they cannot rear their own calves—still for 
pate there is no breed that exceeds the best 
airy tribes of the Short-horn. In London uni- 
versally, and in most other dairy countries that 
do not boast a special county breed, Devons 
or Suffolks, the Short-horn cross is the favourite 
blood, making first-rate butter andcheese. Stilton, 
and Cheshire, and Cheddar, all may be made in 
Short-horn dairies, and then, when fails the pail, 
the cow, on little food and at short notice, ~~ 
on plenty of marketable beef. Then again, wher- 
ever agriculture thrives, and roots are plentifully 
grown, the cross of Short-horn blood is sure to 
produce a profitable butcher’s beast ; so much 
so, that, in all the level corn countries, year 
by year the Short-liorn character crosses out 
divers inferior county breeds. Again, the Short- 
horn thrives in all climates, although not on all 
soils. In the Irish breeding and grazing countries 
it has so thriven and spread, that it has not only 
superseded to a great degree the original pic- 
turesque long-horned, heavy-hided Irish breed— 
a breed which took five or six years instead of 
two or three to fatten (although when fattened 
a favourite with both the butcher and the tan- 
ner)—but has become a regular article of export. 
The English store markets, as far north as 
York, are regularly supplied with Irish yearling 
and two-year-old Short-horns, which Englis 
graziers fatten and finish on grass and hay, corn, 
cake, and meal. In France the Short-horn has 
been for years established, and by crossings made 
as much improvement in the native races as the 
minute division of land will permit. There is 
no better account of these famous cattle than 





and fifty to eight hundred guineas, and calves 


that contained in a volume published at the ex- 








. | barely ready to walk and feed alone have brought 
a hundred guineas. Whence this extraordinary 
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ense and under. the authority of the French 
Minister of Agriculture. 

The brothers Collings brought into notice, if 
they did not create, the Short-horn a century 
ago; it has been handed down by names famous 
and sacred in the agricultural world—although 
strangely neglected by the compilers of biogra- 
phical dictionaries ond cyclopedias—Bates: and 

ooth, Earl Spencer and Earl Ducie, and others 
not less famous but still alive. 

Within this year three eminent breeders have 
gone to the expense of importing from the 
United States bulls descended from stock of the 
Bates’s blood, purchased by a Mr. Thorne, a 
citizen of New York, at the late Earl Ducie’s 
sale, at a magnificent price, two of the importers 
being plain practical farmers. At I , the 
Bates’s blood won nearly all the prizes in every 
Short-horn class. But, on the other hand, 
Booth has had a long career of victory, and 
has stout friends, foremost amongst whom 
must be reckoned Emily Lady Pigott, a lady 
= has distin ee herself in “ay ~ 

istory, not o} gaining prizes, but 
publishing pine | echigat, 4a, delicate pie 
and green paper, of a descriptive character 
quite new in agricultural literature. The pre- 
face is a gem of enthusiasm for Short-horns 
in general, and Booth in particular. My 
lady says: “I began in the winter of 1856 by 
ong Happiness” (fortunate lady !), “a 
1eifer bred by Mr. Jonas Webb, giving two 
hundred and fifty guineas for her. She only 
brought a bull calf, and sank away out of condi- 
tion soon after, and appeared in that plight at 
the Royal at Salisbury. Eventually she re- 
covered her appearance, and went to Ireland to 
the Dublin Spring Show in 1858, where she 
took the first prize and silver medal, also the 
gold medal, as best cow. She came home; how- 
ever, to die, having been literally bled to death 
by the farrier, for cold caught on the 
across. This purchase I made, not knowing one 
tribe from another, and having no purpose or 
aim in view. I lost in thefirst year above six 
hundred pounds from deaths and inexperience, 
but I was determined to persevere, and at Mr. 
Wetherell’s sale, in 1859, I gave three: hundred 
guineas for Stanley Rose, who won eight first 
prizes and two second ditto in her three years, 
and ended by winning a gold medal as best cow 
in the at After my purchase of Stanley 
Rose I began to question whether buying in this 
desultory way was the right course to pursue, 
and would it pay me? I went to Warlaby, and 
made extravagant offers for animals not to be 
bought. I wrote in the same strain to various 
= possessing pure-bred cattle of Mr. 
ooth’s blood. Everywhere I was refused; 
and at last I saw that. those who were lucky 
—- to possess these cows were quite deter- 
mined not to part with them. My energy and 
perseverance, however, have at length been re- 
warded, as I have never allowed any hindrance 
to come between me and the purchase of parti- 
cular tribes, and I have now succeeded in esta- 
blishing a herd, the pedigrees of which are given 


in these pages; and I give it as my opinion that 


properly kept. Nothing is so remunerative as 
pure Short-lorn breeding to begin with; se- 
condly, it is only by keeping one particular 
strain of blood, that a herd will sueceed ; and 
thirdly, I am sure that of all pure tribes, Mr. 
Booth’s is the best to have.” 

We need not travel through other breeds 
exhibited, the principles of the Show ave fully 
illustrated in the section of the cattle exhibi- 
tion of that we have just described. All that 


does ; it brings out the finest specimens, and 
helps te wel: them. When a buil or heifer 
is selected’ for competition, from its earliest 
years to full maturity, its daily supply of 
milk is only limited by its appetite. A coarse- 
bred’ cow as wet-nurse often assists a fashion- 
able parent, who, like some fashionable ladies, 
has sacrificed her maternal qualities to appear- 
ances. Full-grown bulls, whether Short-horns, 


aiming breeders, may be heard bellowing for 
their mid-day pail. To this fat-making milk is 
added every kind of fattening food and drink. 
According to popular belief, a militia squire, 
one of the most successful prize-winners of the 
day, allows his competing animals an unlimited 
supply of London porter; but then he keeps 
his Socoding herd on less tempting food and in 
less rotund condition. This is the shady side 
of agricultural live stock competition—just as 
bribery and corruption are the shady sides of 
constitutional freedom. On the other hand, 
Shows combine the advantages of a great school 
with a great fair. They teach the rising gene- 
ration fhe true form of live stock, and attract 
and’ concentrate purchasers of the breed to 
one spot Y the number and variety of the 
specimens. Year after year the eyes of breeders 
comune te a _— pn < apron these oe and 
taught to distinguish and apprecia’ e sym- 
metry that is "profitable. To this elention 
whielt is equally applicable to every breed, 
must be attributed the great improvement 
that is annually taking place in the quality 
of our beef-growing animals. Farmers have 
learned that a large frame is only valuable 
when so formed as to be covered with meat at 
an early age. An ox fit to kill at thirty instead 
of seventy-two months old, practically doubles 
the feeding capacity of a farm. Agricultural 
Shows have converted the exception into the 
rule—the kind of cattle that brought a great 
rice eighty years ago, because they were 
autiful and rare, now bring a higher price 
beeause they are beautiful and profitable. 

Sheep fill the next greatest Showspace, and, oc- 
oe attention from the mere spectators, 
are perhaps even more closely examined by the 
real farmers than the ox tribe. A man must 
have solid capital to become a breeder of pedi- 
greed cattle, but moderate means will pay for 
the hire of a good ram or two, and rams of 
the right sort repay first in lambs, next in wool, 








and finally in mutton. The steady, constant, 


nothing pays the farmer half so well as stock, if | 


competition can do, the Royal Seciety’s Show | 


Herefords, or Devons, in the hands of prize- | 
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continual increase in sheep-farming is one of the 
most marked features of modern agriculture. You 
see the effects of this increase in the Show-yard. 
At Leeds, there were three hundred and sixty 
pens of sheep; every pen of ewes contained five, 
and yet there were scarcely any representatives 
of animals which annually give tons of mutton 
to the greatest markets; but there were repre- 
sentatives of the breeds that have crossed and 
mended Lincolns, and Cheviots, and black-faced 
Highlanders. Bakewell’s Leicesters stood first— 
not that any one cares to eat a Leicester sheep, 
or that any one cares to keep a pure flock for 
_ farm purposes, but because, like the Short-horn, 
the Leicester goes everywhere—from north to 
south, from France to Germany, to America, 
giving early maturity and broad backs, and valu- 
able wool to every variety of the ovine species. 
It is asure cross. Yorkshire is a stronghold 
of the Leicester blood, but the famous prize- 
winning breeders hail from Notts and Beds, 
one from Staffordshire, one from Leicestershire, 
and one from Devonshire. At one time, before 
reduction of duties on wool, succeeded by total 
repeal, opened our markets to the wool of 
every climate in the world, there were en- 
thusiasts who dreamed of making England 
independent of continental Merino weal by 
cultivating the Southdown, and by infinite care 
excellent wool they got. That dream is past; 
but the Southdown, doubled in weight, rounded 
in form, early ready for the butcher, can afford to 
stand on its merits as mutton, while producing a 


wool only second in value to the best long-wool, 
and only second in value to the Leicester as an 
improving cross. The Southdown has also the 
merit oy aed to natural breeds, of being gladly 


eaten by the men who breed it. The Southdown 
thrives within a wide range of climates if the soil 
be dry and the grass sweet, or in default of 
natural grasses, on a full supply of roots. He 
is found colonised in Scotland, esteemed and 
thriving in the Northern States of the American 
republic, where he endures the freezing of his 
compact great-coat, and has been transplanted 
with great success to France, and many other 
continental states, happy upon any dry downs, 
and useful wherever succulent mutton and early 
lambs are required. 
_ . Whereyer quantity is wanted the breeder 

takes an infusion of Cotswold. It is a sheep 
that does not bear transplanting so well as the 
Leicester and the various tribes of Down, but 
which is in great demand to produce the cross- 
bred sheep that have become such favourites 
with the butchers. The principal prizes of the 
Royal Society were, until recently, confined to 
the three breeds we have just named, which, 
intermingled in yarious proportions according to 
the pasture and the demand, produce sometimes 
white-faced and long-fleeced, and inclining to 
long wools, sometimes dark-faced and _short- 
coated, and inclining to Down; the problem 
often attempted, never yet completely solved, 
being to put a heavy fleece on meat of Down 
quality. 

It is one of the undeniable agricultural facts 





of the day, that amongst sheep-feeders, as con- 
tradistinguished San Weedon cross-bred sheep 
have, in every root-growing county, annually 
— in favour. But this does not seem to 
iminish the value of pure-bred flocks; on the 
contrary, high-bred rams and ewes are in the 
greatest request, and thus the sheep-pens are 
not less frequented by anxious purchasers, ex- 
amining, comparing, and selecting, than the 
cattle-stalls. Most districts have some local 
curiosities in sheep-breeds that neither increase 
nor diminish, but hold their own in certain 
favoured spots. At Leeds there were a few 
ens of the ancient Cumberland mountain 
reed—the Lonk sheep, a near relation, we 
should say, to those black-faced Highlanders, 
whose heads are valued for mulls, to be mounted 
in silver and set with cairngorms. There was 
a ram—the Mountain King—bred at ‘“ Hould 
Top,” near Skipton, with vast spiral horns, a 
black speckle-faced, as beautiful and picturesque 
as any deer, as active as any goat. 

The sheep section of Agricultural Shows has 
helped to break down local prejudices, and to 
make non-travelling farmers acquainted with 
the class of animals best suited to improve and 
supersede the ragged flocks of their ancestors. 

Amongst the humbler classes, the excur- 
sionists who flock in on the shilling days, or 
the parties who come armed with wholesale 
tickets from the heads of great manufacturing 
firms, the pig section excites the warmest atten- 
tion. Pigs ‘black and pigs white, pigs longer 
than a North Devon ox and almost as heavy, 
pigs small and delicate enough for a drawing- 
room, pigs in the tenderest youth, and tusked 
boars of the maturest age allowed to the mo- 
dern pig. Pigs from the north, south, east, and 
west, from every condition of life, from cottagers, 
from squires, from tenants, from farmers, from 
parsons, many specimens of the purest breed and 
highest price; from lords several, from ladies, 
including at least one countess, three or four 
pens, and, finally, pens of white pets from the 
royal farmer of Windsor. But on their divers 
merits it is needless to dwell, as they have been so 
fully set out in the article Pork* some time back. 

Neither will we linger amidst the long 
streets, where, in fragile substitutes for horse- 
boxes, stand, each under the care of an anxious 
groom, select examples of all the breeds or tribes 
of horses in which England takes so much pride ; 
for what new can be said about the horse? The 
prize horses attract the public, and perhaps the 
public learn something from seeing the finest, 
grandest, truest forms, but, examined closely, it 
would seem that the horsy public seldom follows 
lead of the prizes, and it is doubtful whether 
the last twenty years have seen any improve- 
ment in horses of any kind. Theoretically, 
the most important classes are those for agri- 
cultural horses; but, after more than twenty 
years of competition, there are no such clear 
divisions as those which distinguish the breeds 
of sheep and cattle, or even of pigs. 





* Pork, All the Year Round, vol. ii. page 157. 
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The horse classes, however, afford the two 
most effective scenes of a Royal Show, though 
denied to a Smithfield Club Show. Each morn- 
ing there is a cavalcade to and from the yard 
to the stables. Then successively pass along the 
long-maned, long-tailed, thick-necked, fat, and 
shining sires, pawing, whinnying, screaming, 
rearing, restrained by the sharp bit and chain and 
coaxing words of their attendant grooms ; there 
are the huge dray-horses, elephantine in size, 
stately in gait, reminding one of the impossible 
chargers Rubens loved to paint as war-horses— 
horses that must have charged at a walk ; then the 
brilliant red Suffolks, the most high-bred of all the 
cart breeds; the Clydesdales of many colours, 
mottled grey and rich brown prevailing, dis- 
tinguished by their activity not less than their 
height; and then the commonalty of bays, and 
blacks, and greys, and roans, all as fat, as 
round, as sleek, as the utmost grooming and an 
unlimited supply of corn, sugar, and oil-cake 
can make them. ‘The thorough-bred sires, the 
perfection of beauty, not leggy and wire- 
drawn as they appear on the turf, but plump, 
and sleek, and shining. The mares, jam 
fat and sleek, often with whinnying foals, but 
less proud and fractious, follow; and after 
them a series of hobbledehoy colts and fillies, 
ponies and hacks, and hunters sent in for local 
prizes. But at Leeds a new feature was added 


to the Show, and new interest to the horse 
department, by a daily march out into a pre- 
pared roped ring, where, before thousands of 


anxious critical spectators, each sire of quality 
was successively trotted round and round, his 
name being duly announced as he entered. 
Thus, at the same moment, a dozen thorough- 
bred stallions, succeeded by as many dray and 
cart sires, paraded triumphantly, and for more 
than two hours found an undiminished still ex- 
cited ring of spectators. 


MARKS OF GENIUS. 





Some time ago, the author of this paper, having 
fallen into a very low state of mind in conse- 
quence of a perfectly futile attempt to compre- 
hend one work on the History of Civilisation, 
and another on the Human Understanding, was 
sent away by his friends to a quiet place near 
the sea, and placed under the care of some rela- 
tives—most respectable persons for their station 
in life. Books were strictly forbidden ; but the 
family library, not being of a dangerous character, 
was left clinhed. lt consisted (exclusive of 
several Prayer-books and a green-baized, brass- 
clasped Bible) of a Murray’s Grammar and 
Maguall’s Questions, a Ready-reckoner, an odd 
volume of Harvey’s Meditations, and a curious 
old biography. As the recluse did not want to 
learn re or grammar, and never yet 
could make out why people persist in writing 
down meditations, he fell back upon the bio- 
graphy, and, in the course of his reading, arrived 
at some facts which startled him. Whether they 
are new or not he does not pretend to say. He 
therefore offers them to the reader, in order that, 





if they are novelties, he may also enjoy the plea- 
sure of being startled. 

First of all, he made out that it is impossible 
to be a genius and a big man at the same time. 
The heaven-born spark, the divine afflatus, must | 
not be lodged in too ample a tenement. It is | 
not impossible to find great ability and energy 
established in a bulky habitation of flesh and | 
blood, but then there are so often drawbacks | 
attendant upon this. Thus, Ariosto, Johnson, 
and Scott were all three burly fellows. But 
then Johnson shook and rolled about like a 
huge jelly-fish, Scott was paralysed from child- 
hood, and Ariosto was ill made. Caius Patro- | 
culus says that Cesar exceeded his fellow- | 
citizens in stature, but then he seems to have 
had no hair on his chin, and very little on his 
head. Alfred the Great was tall and stout, but 
weakly from his childhood to the close of his 
noble and eventful life. M. Guillard fixed the 
height of the illustrious Charlemagne, a very | 
practical man, and no unworthy follower of 
Sigbert and Clovis, at six feet and a quarter of 
an inch. Columbus was tall and well formed. 
Cromwell was a big fellow; and Buffon and 
Boerhaave, quite as able men in their way, and 
perhaps much more useful, were tall, command- | 
ing, and powerful in their build. 

But these are striking exceptions, and the 
utmost height even such favoured mortals attain 
to is about six feet, or the minimum size for the 
Guards. This is an exceedingly painful state- 
ment to make, as the imagination naturally con- 
nects great deeds with a lofty presence. The 
older writers clearly looked upon them as inse- 
parable. It was ever the Achilles, the Hercules, 
the Theseus that charmed the mind. It was to 
no purpose that great Homer drew his portraits 
of the crafty Ulysses and spear-shaken ‘T'ydeus 
from nature; that he made the one a square, 
high-shouldered Greek, after true varmint build; 
the other, 

Whose little body lodged a mighty mind, 

like our own Roebuck, or the renowned Wil- 
liam the Testy, whose magnanimous spirit utterly | 
consumed him. It was all in vain; the Greeks 
continued to lay as much stress upon height as 
at the Horse Guards, and fined a little general | 
(Agesilaus) for marrying a little woman. The | 
ridicule of Addison was powerless against the 
despotism of belief; the genius of Garrick had | 
to bow to the influence of a long-cherished 
creed—the immortal little actor could not play 
Hamlet (who seems, after all, to have been a fat | 
imbecile young man, of very moderate personal | 
attractions) without an extra inch of leather on | 
his heels; while Johnson felt himself almost 
bound to apologise for Milton not being “of | 
the heroic stature.” 

And yet history tells us that the masters of - | 
the intellectual world at least, and very often | 
of the material part of it too, were frequently | 
enough insignificant, though respectable, lookin, 

ersons. Alexander the Great was a wry-neck 
fittle monarch ; others have rather extolled his 
beauty—not an uncommon attribute of great 
genius ; Napoleon, certainly a very handsome | 
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man, was, as is well known, short and squat— 
“le petit caporal.” Wellington was a middle- 
sized man, and Nelson little bigger than a boy. 
These men stand confessedly at the very summit 
of fame in arms ; but after them come a host of 
lesser names ; heroes of all sizes except the right 
size, from the little weakly Agesilaus and Julian 
the Apostate, to the days of Condé and Suwarrow, 
with here and there a burly form like that of 
Cromwell tewering above the crowd. 
| And whenwe come to great poets and mighty 
thinkers who heave up the world of thought 
as with a lever; men who, like Bacon, Hunter, 
and Newton, looked into the cloudy realms of 
times yet to come—the brilliant meteoric dream- 
ers—we find the regulations growing still more 
stringent, especially on approaching ages that 
afford us certain knowledge. Thus Paracelsus, 
who, whatever his errors, was a most extraor- 
dinary man, was, to judge from his skull, not 
bigger than a boy; Harvey, the real discoverer 
of the circulation, was “very small in stature.” 
Newton was a stout, compact man, much like 
Plato; but of Bacon’s stature, the author is 
driven, by the absence of any accounts, to con- 
fess his entire ignorance. Voltaire was a thin, 
puny being John Hunter, one of the greatest 
of men, who really foresaw, not only the germ, 
but almost the mature fruit of the sublime doc- 
trines sketched out by Carus, Goethe, and St. Hi- 
laire, “was a little sturdy fellow,” like Hogarth ; 
while his illustrious brother, Dr. William Hun- 
ter, was not only short but slender also. Milton 
was of the same low, compact build.as Burns ; 
Pope was a little weakly being, “so low in 
stature, that to bring him to a level with com- 
mon tables, it was necessary to raise his seat ;” 
and Moore was very like him, being “a little, 
a very little man ;” Thomson, like Byron, was 
just above the common size, Byron being five 
feet eight anda half, with which we must close 
the list, not for want of matter, but of space. 
Having thus arranged what size a man of 
genius is to be, it may be as well to furnish 
some instructions respecting his health, which 
Nature has made almost as stringent as those 
egg) to height and thickness. Be it known, 
then, that a genius may have as many headaches, 
colds, and sore-throats as he likes. Gout, too, 
and heartburn are admissible, or he may have a 
fever if he prefer it, or fits of some kind, in mo- 
deration, but he must not meddle too much with 
real downright diseases such as cancer and 
aneurism, genius being, I suppose, the parent 
malady, that, like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up 
the rest. Johnson is a rare instance of a scro- 
fulous poet, and Napoleon an equally rare ex- 
ample of cancer and genius united in the same 
person; a combination to which he perhaps 
. owed the loss of his throne, as if he hadn't had 
such an irritable stomach, and hadn’t eaten that 
messy garlic and mutton, he would not have been 
obliged to leave the field of battle, and there- 
fore might not have lost the campaign in Saxony, 
the connexion between which my final over- 
throw is too apparent to require any further re- 
matks; unless, indeed, the reader prefer the 





theory of Mr. Lizars, that, like every other evil 

change in the fortunes of men, it all arose from 

some person or other “a, “orsengen to smoking. 
8 


Even that interesting disease, consumption, | 
is quite out of his way. The few and very few 
who have been cut off by it, were simply young 
men of great abilities, very promising indeed, 
but never of the genuine my Men endowed 
with great genius are of better stuff, and though 
not always long-lived, scarcely ever die very 
young. A remarkable proof how tough they 
really are, is the fact that many of them—Addi- 
son, Voltaire, and Fontenelle among the num- 
ber—were, in their infancy, such puny little man- 
nikins, that no one thought they could live at all, 
yet they managed pretty well upon the whole. 
Voltaire and Fontenelle were both born almost 
in a dying condition, yet one died in his eighty- 
fifth year, and the other lived to within a few 
weeks of a hundred! The magnificent descrip- 
tion, then, of 

The fiery soul that, working out its way, 
Tickled the pigmy body to decay, &c., 
is, though sublime, inapplicable here. 

If genius be a malady, iit is as truly epidemic 
as measles or scarlet fever. Every person has 
heard of the Augustan age—the age of Leo the 
Tenth, of Louis the Fourteenth, of Anne, &c., 
and there is more meaning in this phrase than 
we always find. The great Greek dramatists 
came so close together, that before the last of 
them went down into the grave, ere the mighty 
hand that drew Cassandra raving before the 

resence of Atrides, and the awful picture of 
rometheus launched into the abyss amid the 
rending of the earthquake and the wild roar of 
the thunder, had crumbled into dust, the drama 
of Greece was gone to return no more. One age 
roduced the comedies of Cratinus, Aristophanes, 
upolis, and Menandu. Horace and Virgil were 
born within five years of each other. Within 
eighty years came all the great historians of 
Rome, except Cato and Livy. One age pro- 
duced most of the great painters of Italy; and 
one short cycle gave to the world Spencer, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Bacon, Napier (the 
mathematician), Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Vaita, 
and Galileo. Less than an age brought forth 
Milton, Butler, Moliére, Boileau, and Dryden. 
Wellington and Napoleon were born in the 
same year, and the pat age which has just 
ed away gave birth to the contemporaries of 
ott and Byron, of Goethe and Burns. 

While human passions remain the same as in 
the birth of our race, and while that element of 
the mind continues unchanged which recognises 
the demonstrations of physics, that which created 
the dignity of the Apollo Belvedere, or designed 
the wondrous glories of York and Lincoln ca- 
thedrals; which designed the picturesque dresses 
and rich colours of the medisval times, seemgone. 
No clue to this problem, instances of which 
might be multiplied to an enormous extent, has 
been affordedas yet. Humboldt traced one branch 
of it so far.as to work out the gradual intro- 
duction of nature pictures, the inroad of statuary 
into poetry, the heavens, and the field, and the 
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explanation has been sugggested that it is 
owing to the eraving of some new field of dis- 
tinction. It is, perhaps, due to some miraculous 
c ; akin to that in the eye and mind which 
enable them to see beauty where it was not 
visible before—as after instruction ; and it is not 
at all improbable that parts of the brain of man 
are undergoing some slow but constant mu- 
tation, like that which produced the destruction 
of so many races of animals—an immutable law 
of transformation and decay. 

A man of genius must not on any account 
have eminent children. An illustrious house is 

uite allowable ; a line of Vernets or Bayards, of 
Scipios or Plantagenets, but not of Newtons or 
Shakespeares. What seems strange is, that the 
very bent of mind which most distinguishes the 
sire is often least shown in the son. The race 
of Charlemagne, as of so many great soldiers 
and rulers, were little better than sots or fools. 
Richard Cromwell, the son of the lion-hearted, 
daring Protector, a simple-mmded squire, con- 
tented to live as plain Mr. Clarke of Cheshunt ; 
the darling child of Napoleon, born King of 
immortal Rome, satisfied with a colonelcy in the 
army of Austria, a country in all ages without 
the ambition of conquest or arts, the natural 
enemy of Franee and Italy; the daughter of 
the sturdy Milton, infirm and unlettered; the 
heir of Lord Eldon, mad ; the son of the polished 
Chesterfield, an incurable booby. 

But it is much more en régle that we should 
have no children at all, for if we be so far 
blessed they perish in an age or two, as surely 
as the spring flower that has bloomed too early 
will sink beneath the redoubled fury of the east 
wind. Of all the illustrious men who have 
adorned the last five centuries, I believe not 
one has left a family that survived through the 
fourth generation; very few, indeed, outlived 
the second or third, by far the greater number 
dying with the parent tree. To an overwhelm- 
ing poguennes of great names there is no 
family at all, or, if there were, the biographers 
have forgotten to name it. Indeed, they gene- 
rally thmk such matters below their notice. 
They can find plenty of time to decide some 
trumpery dispute about a text or date, which is 
the more sensible, as the next writer will reverse 
their judgment, and the reader cares nothing 
about the matter; but they seem to think it is 
sheer waste of labour to te 
lines how an author looked, dressed, and lived, 
which are just the very things most persons 
want to know. 

There can be little doubt that this absence of 
family is the work of some immutable law. The 
result is far too uniform for mere chance. In 
whatever land we take up the thread of the 
story, however far we go back, even to the dim 
and grand old times when Homer drew Earth- 
shaken Poseidon pending a charge of the Greeks, 
or Jove reclining by streamy Ida; or, still 
farther, when Orpheus sang in Thrace of the 
= men of old, and Moses laid his hands upon 

oshua, that the son.of Nun might lead Israel 
into the land of promise, we find it at work, 


us even in.a dozen: 





and so far as can be seen, it is destined to work 
so long as men shall achieve mighty deeds and 
be enrolled in the chronicles of fame. The life 
of Confucius and Zoroaster is the life of Aristotle 
and Socrates; of Bacon and Newton; the child- 
less old of Plato and Zsop is repeated in 
the histories of Voltaire and Gay. The same 
narrow circle bounds the family hearth of So- 
hocles and Shakespeare; of Milton and Dryden. 
esar and Alexander leave their vast empires to 
the children of other men, as Napoleon and 
Nelson must have done, had the one dreamed of 
conquests and the other been able to retain them. 
ot to weary the reader, let him take one 
soli instance and run over the lives of a 
few of our poets. He will find that Shake- 
s had three daughters, “of which,” says 
the biographer quaintly, “two lived to be mar- 
ried ; Judith, the elder, to one Mr. Thomas 
Quincy, by whom she had three sons who all 
died without children, and Susannah, who was 
his favourite, to Dr. John Hall, a physician of 
good reputation. She left one child only, a 
aughter, who was married first to Thomas 
Nashe, Esq., and afterwards to Sir John Bar- 
nard, of Abington, but died likewise without 
issue.” Of Ben Jonson nothing is reported. 
Milton had children only by his first wife. 
They were girls, and the eldest, deformed and 
infirm, died a wife, while the next one died 
single. The yo ¢ married a weaver in 
Spitalfields oa a family. Of Butler it 
is related that he was married, and that is 
all we are told. There is no mention of his 
having had any family; and Congreve, Pope, 
Gray, Johnson, Swift, Goldsmith, Otway, Sa- 
vage, Thomson, and Shenstone, may, without 
further ceremony, be ranked under the same 
head. Dryden had three sons: Charles, who 
was usher of the palace to Pope Clement the 
Eleventh, and was drowned in an attempt to 
swim across the Thames at Windsor; John, 
who is said to have died obscurely at Rome; 
and Henry, who entered some religious order. 
Young, like Addison and Byron, had an only 
child. Moore outlived his family, and Scott’s 
race is so completely extinct that the author 
believes not even a grandchild is now alive. 
Burns stands almost alone in ~~; surviving 
sons. Of Wordsworth, Southey, and still more 
recent writers, it would not be proper to speak, 
There is no need to go into statistics now. 
Were such results as these to ensue in a village, 
they would depopulate it within half acentury,an 
event of which there is no need, except amo 
races like the red Indian, doomed to decay. OF 


course war, famine, and pestilence unpeople whole 


realms, but that arises from entirely visi 
and is therefore a different matter. 
There has been many a sad chapter in the 
history of genius, but this is the saddest of all. 
A man of genius is pormeee in many respects 
more purely the child of destiny than people 
think him ; in this part of his fate there is clear] 
more of destiny than choice. He reaps, indee 
the fame for which he has struggled, because 
there is no genias without that strength that 


causes, 
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always wins in the end. Biography shows that 
all that neglect, stupidity, and even the fiendish 
malice of foes and critics could invent, while it 
never yet destroyed a line worth saving, really 
adds more lustre to his renown, as the black- 
ness of the cloud lends beauty to the lightning 
and the rainbow. But the picture of his life is 
saddened with the decaying hues of autumn, the 
fame of his triumphs is borne to us on the hollow 
voice of the winter wind, and his glory is like 
the lone and mournful beauty of the evening star. 
Perhaps, after all, it is better thus, for though 
not so inattentive to business as is generally sup- 
posed, men of genius seldom attain to such inde- 
pendence as to finish their labours in comfort and 
maintain a family at the same time. To their 
honour, be it said, that they are almost totally free 
from crime, a fact of itself sufficient to upset the 
abominable doctrine lately maintained, that out 
of a given number of people a certain number of 
criminals must arise; a most mischievous deduc- 
tion ; for nothing could be more likely to de- 
termine a hesitating scoundrel than to repre- 
sent him as the victim of fate. It is true that 
we may here an there find an incurably per- 
verse spendthrift like Savage; a free-handed in- 
solvent like Steele, who, when asked to return 
money, could implore, flatter, complain, cajole, or 
anything else but pay it ; a muddler like dear old 
Goldsmith; and a cowardly villain like Rous- 
seau; but these are only scum on the might 
stream. Men of real genius are above ao | 
miserable folly, just as they are, as a class, 
above the ditcodhens and mischief so often vul- 
garly attributed to the character. The writer’s 
creed is that true genius may give way to folly 
now and then, but that it will shake off all de- 
pravity, like “ dewdrops from the lion’s mane.” 


OUR LATEST EDEN, 





Latest of our Utopias, and youngest of our 
earthly Edens, is Japan. It was a new sensation 
to us, in coaly, foggy, conventional England, to 
hear a long-known country newly described as a 
lovely scene, with a magnificent climate, where 
the men were gentle, proud, and brave, chival- 
rous in their ideas of honour, heroic in their 
self-respect ; where the women were free and 
honoured, and the ties of home and famil 
strictly kept; where the arts were cultivated, 
science understood, politeness studied, and all 
the outward forms of civilisation in rich allow- 
ance : a country, nevertheless, in which not a 
germ of Western culture had taken root, and 
religion, laws, literature, and language were 
all as different as if a second family of the 
human race had been saved in an independent 
ark of its own—a family not even on speaking 
terms with that of Noah. Everything in Japan 
was strange and foreign to our notions. Its 
double government of spiritual and temporal 
autocracy—its Mikado and Tycoon ; its Harikari 
or Happy Despatch—the accepted form of pay- 
ing debts, acknowledging errors, or getting out 
of a scrape; its public bathings, where men and 
women splashed together like so many Tritons 





and naiads, in sweet unconsciousness of shame; 
its paper pocket-handkerchiefs and two-sworded 
dignity ; its isolation, pride, and contempt of 
foreign goods, both moral and commercial—all 
was so unlike anything to be found behind the 
starched neckcloth of mg society, that 
people went wild with curiosity and the desire 
to hear more of this strange new land, which 
came always before us, like one of the fairy- 
tale countries of our childhood. Nothing would 
have surprised us as part of the natural life 
of Japan. Fiery dragons, salamanders whose 
habitat was a +0 Py soda birds that talked, 
and flowers that walked—we would have ac- 
cepted them all as quite of poss-bility in the land 
which the Fusiyama shadows and the demi-god 
Mikado governs. As for the people—proud as 
Paladins, simple as Arcadians, and subtle as the 
subtlest rabbinical schoolmen—not Voltaire’s 
Huron or Rousseau’s Primitive Man would have 
created more excitement at a west-end soirée, 
than did the first announcements of what they 
were like, and how they lived and talked and 
transacted the ordinary business of life. It 
was the unveiling of the shyest and most re- 
luctant of all the virgin nations ; but, poor beau- 
tiful innocent Japan!—she was happier when her 
veil was drawn close around her ion brow to 
foot than she will ever be again when free to 
every hand and revealed to every eye. 

The latest of our Japanese interpreters is Mr. 
Consul mp who gives us, in a few hundred 
pages, his adventures during a year’s consulship 
at Hakodate; his impressions concerning the 
treaty, how it has worked and how it will work; 
and some account of the country and islands 
neighbouring Hakodate; so far, that is, as he 
was allowed to visit them. Mr. Consul Hodg- 
son might have done more for his hungry readers 
here in England ; but, though it is provoking to 
be served with only a few half-ripe hedge-row 
fruits when a whole orchard full of the finest 
kinds hang within reach of plucking, yet we 
must be thankful for even Lenten fare, when 
otherwise we should go empty-handed. 

Japan is both hotter and colder than England ; 
at least, so much of Japan as is contained in the 
towns and districts of Nagasaki and Hakodate. 
It is frozen to its very heart when the north- 
west winds, blowing over the wide ice-plains of 
Siberia, bring their burden of frost and snow; 
but, when the warm south comes up from the 
Pacific, then Japan is all on fire, and only to be 
quenched by the deluges which pour down in- 
cessantly during the rainy months. Months by 
no means pleasant or satisfactory; for the 
heated earth steams up like a vapour-bath, 
rusting your metals, and mildewing your finery, 
and eating into your body and bones with 
rheumatism and all the other diseases to be 
found in a perpetual vapour-bath. Then the 
snakes and scorpions and rats swarm out in 
crowds ; then centipedes hide in your shoes, and 
crawl up your wife’s white muslin dress as she 
sits tranquilly in her drawing-room ; and beetles 
bury themselves in your pockets ; and serpents 
look in at your paper windows while you are 
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dozing off into blissful dreams of home and 
soft green midland lanes ; mosquitoes sing their 
war-chant over your prostrate body; and the 
thousand-and-one noxious reptiles which love 
the rainy days of hot climates—those huge 
washing days of the tropics—come round you 
as familiar guests, and make you regret the 
biting east winds and brown fogs of your own 
native land. Add to which enjoyments bad 
water and little of it, if you are at Nagasaki 
(the best and plentiful at Hakodate), no milk, 
a scarcity of butcher’s meat, not the ghost 
of a pat of butter, and a government spy at 
your elbow wherever you turn, and you have 
some of the more prominent drawbacks to our 
latest Eden—a few shaded spots, just to show 
off the brighter colours with more intensity. 

All Japan is not so bad as this; but, un- 
luckily, the places assigned to the foreigner— 
generally parts of temples—are low, damp, and 
unhealthy, and so situated that every disadvan- 
tage of climate and country is more keenly felt. 
Has this been a bit of Japanese policy—the 
policy which finds itself forced to yield to the 
moral force and superior knowledge of its six 
hundred foreign guests, but which yields un- 
willingly, and puts as many unboiled peas as may 
be into theirshoes? If these are the dark spots, 
the bright are an enormous amount of unwroughit 
mineral wealth, the richest natural beauty —such 
flowers ! such birds and butterflies !—a delicious 
climate in the spring and autumn, a people 
friendly if rightly taken, and capabilities of com- 
_ improvement beyond the most specula- 
tive hopes of the most sanguine adventurers. 

Unfortunately, our traders tried to grasp 
too much at once. Fancy through what a 
commercial crisis those stately, quiet subjects 
of the Mikado must have passed, when, in- 
stead of the two Dutch galliots and the couple 
of Chinese junks which, for the last two cen- 
turies, were the sole foreign ships allowed to 
enter once a year into their ports, fourteen 
square-rigged vessels were in the Nagasaki har- 
bour at once—fifteen thousand tons of shipping 
crying out with hoarse voices, ‘ Trade, my 
pay.” Such a monstrous demand as this could 
not create an adequate supply in a moment. 
Manufactures and commercial productions do 
not spring up like Jonah’s gourd, in a night; 
and the fifteen thousand tons must knock about 
the Japanese seas yet a little while, before the 
wax and rice and tea and silk and wheat and oil, 
which they required could be put on board, and 
the hungry supercargoes sent away rejoicing. 

Again, how could the Japanese treasury find 
in four months change in “itzabous” for mil- 
lions of pounds sterling? This was about the 
amount asked for by the invading merchants, 
with immense displeasure and bullying when 
refused. No Bonn that, with such fabulous 
desires from without, provisions and manu- 
factures rising to famine price all over the 
country within, the sudden discovery that they 
had been parting with their sacred gold at one- 
third its real value, and selling their goods at a 
hundred per cent profit to the stranger, while 





at such infinite inconvenience to their own 
people, the Japanese officials were annoyed and 
terrified, and took to subtleties and ca 
the issuing of worthless paper “taels,” which 
the stranger would not take, and then to the 
“ foreigners’ nichou,” which the natives would 
not take. This last seemed to be an admirable 
stroke of policy, raising up an impenetrable but 
legal and unaggressive barrier between them- 
selves and their voracious visitors. And so it 
would have been if the consuls had been men of 
delicate nerves, or weak wills; but they made 
such a furious fuss about the paper which was 
not good on ’Change, and the silver, which 
would not pass in Japan, that these two acute 
schemes were abandoned, and the puzzled offi- 
cials at Yedo left to devise other plans to keep 
back the tide, or give themselves barikari if they 
failed. The Japanese really wished to keep the 
treaties, only the trading nations were too sud- 
den, too impatient, and too excessive, and wanted 
to fill their ae before the grain had been sown 
or the ground even prepared. ‘Then ensued 
quarrels and misunderstandings; and, to the 
impetuous Western temper, the endless delays 
consequent on sending to Yedo for permission 
to say or do what seemed as plain and inevitable 
as the sunshine, were inexpressibly trying ; then 
the want of command over the language, and the 
lengthy forms and ceremonies, costing such 
hours of priceless time, and the subtle intellect 
always planning ways of legal but disappointing 
escape, and the ruined fortunes of men too hasty 
and too confident, all made the first days of the 
famous treaty days of turmoil and confusion. The 
strangers reviled the natives, and the natives re- 
viled the strangers, and the beautiful gardens of 
the new Eden were found tenanted with the 
inevitable serpent—a serpent with its scales of 
gold and silver itzabous, its crest of paper taels, 
and its backbone an indefinitely prolonged and 
unwelcome commercial treaty. The trading 
strangers, too, not content with demanding an 
amount of money which no treasury in the 
world, and scarce half a dozen of the richest 
united, could supply, added a dash of the gent’s 
peculiar humour to the transaction. Men owning, 
perhaps, a thousand dollars, if so much, put 
down their names for millions of itzabous—such 
names as Snooks, Jack Ketch, Walker, Non- 
sense, Brown Jones and Robinson, &c.; so 
that we can scarcely be surprised if, with 
greediness set off by insolence and vulgarity, the 
perplexed and outraged Japanese tried to turn 
their backs on their invaders, and wished to tear 
their treaty to ribbons. Unfortunately for them 
their invaders are the strongest, and the hand of 
fate and sorrow lies heavily on them. The very 
gods themselves pronounced against the treaty 
and the admission of the foreigner, and sent down 
messages of wrath in the cholera at Yedo, and 
the death of their king. These disasters sealed 
and consecrated the treaties. The Japanese un- 
derstood those messages, they say; and know 
now that their ancient gods have forgotten to 
be gracious, and that their innovations are dis- 
pleasing to Heaven. But, the treaties are 
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signed, and the square-rigged vessels persist in 
visiting the Japanese harbours. 

One great difficul 
and merchants have: had to contend, is the ex- 
cessive contempt felt in J — for all “akindos” 
or traders. A native merchant may not.ride on 
horseback, and our consuls and merchants had 
to obtain a special’ exemption from this civil 
disability. A: native merchant is admitted only 
through the small side doors of the official resi- 
dence—the great or centre gates being opened 
only to the daimios or grandees; but the Ame- 
ricans-or Russians—Consul Hodgson does not 
know which, nor do we— insisted on a change 


in this, and kicked open the my centre gates: 


for the consuls of all su ng time, thus es- 
tablishing another line of demarcation between 
themselves and the native akindos. The contempt 
for trade is as-intense now in Japan as it ever 
was in ourown days of Ivanhoe and the Knights 
Templars. These akindos, so despised and hu- 
miliated, are almost the only —— men who 
ever entera place of worship. Save, indeed, for 
certain important public or private matters, which 
cannot be performed without priests and bonzes, 
the daimios, or two-sworded dignitaries, are 
never seen insidea temple; but women, children, 
akindos, and beggars, congregate there to pray, 
feast, or beg, according to their needs and 
nature. The temples, indeed, are the favourite 
pic-nie places; and whole families, laden with 
the Japanese version ofthe Ascot hamper, come 
up to them to pass a long day in alternate pray- 
ing and feasting, if the honzes are amiable and 
disengaged, and will perform the needful cere- 
monies. Sometimes they are disobliging, and 
say that the gods have all gone out to visit the 
Mikado at Miako, when the poor pic-nic- 
makers have to go home again, and eat their 
good things unexcitedly, behind their own straw 
mats and paper windows. 

The Japanese are not very-religious, nor yet 
very superstitious; a combination, however, to 
be found among their slit-eyed neighbours, the 
Chinese; and though the priests have great 

wer, and the demi-godhead of Mikado is 

nown and contend ty even the most en- 
lightened of the daimios, yet the temporal go- 
vernment restrains the spiritual, and the highest 
bonze, like the meanest akindo, is absolutely 
subject to the power of the law. Those proud 
and independent daimios, who, like our own 
old feudal barons, are always warring: against the 
encroachments of the Tycoon, and who will some 
day force a Japanese Magna Charta out’ of a 
Japanese King John, submit to the pretensions 
of their Pope at Miako—that State doll which 
is pulled by strings and moves as it is bid— 
more out of conservatism than respect, and 
because they dread the unknown more than they 
dislike the known. 

Of the bonzes there are manysects and degrees. 
One sect being allowed to marry and eat meat; 
a second forbidden wives and meat, and con- 
fined to rice, vegetables, fish, and sweetmeats ; 
a third bound to one particular spot, and so on ; 
but all dressed alike in the half-womanly costume 


with which the consuls- 





which priests have ever delighted in—long 
black gowns, falling to their feet, and loose 
hanging sleeves—black, if for every-day wear, 
but of the brightest and gayest colours when 
the grander services of the temple are to be 
performed: When they are in their finery they 
will not: condescend to speak to a Christian or a 
foreigner ; but, armed with crook and mosquito- 
whip, drive him away, as they have just been 
driving away the evil spirits from the neighbour- 
ing cemetery or temple. They teach the doctrine 
of one Supreme and ineffable Being, unap- 
proachable by man saye through the medium- 
ship of many minor gods, each of whom has his 
special and peculiar province; one ruling the 
sea, another the air, a third the flowers, a fourth 
all manner of beasts, a fifth mankind, a sixth 
the sun, a seyenth the corn, and so on; one for 
each separate cireumstanee or attribute of na- 
ture. ‘To influence these gods, and obtain 
their blessings, the Japanese use the prayer- 
wheel, and grind out a certain length of written 
egg by means of a handle and a 
cylinder. These prayer-wheels are in great re- 
quest, and to be met with everywhere like the 
crosses in Roman Catholic countries ; especially 
at every cemetery, where a good yigorous turn 
helps to release the poor suffering souls from the 
grasp of the evil spirit. The Japanese build 
their cemeteries by private subscription, and al- 
ways choose some more than usually beautiful 
position—a grove, or the brow of a hill, or by 
the side of a running stream, or anywhere else 
that a poet and an artist would approve. They 
keep the temple and buildings attached scrupu- 
lously clean; and in the inner sanctuary, where 
they range the urns containing the dust of the 
dead, and the marble, jade, and soapstone tablets 
of loving record, a light is always burning, and 
the: whole is placed under the special charge 
of a priest specially attached. 

Death stalks through Japan accompanied by 


great pomp. First, just before the sick man dies, 
or immediately after, that subtle and mysterious 
powder, called “ dosio,” is dropped into his mouth 
and ears, whereby the body is rendered perfectly 
pliable after death, so that it can be bent into any 
position, and made to fit into a kind of square tube 
about three feet high, which answers the pur- 


pose of our more bulky coffin. This coffin is 
then placed in a sedan-ehair or norimon, and 
canted by four men into the yard of the tera 
or cemetery temple, where the bonzes have 
arranged an avenne of straw or reed candle- 
sticks decorated with white paper, each stick 
holding its real or imitation candle. Up this 
avenue the poor dead limp thing, enclosed in its 
square tube, is carried by the bearers, escorted 
by a few women dressed in their brightest robes, 
but wearing white crape veils over their heads, 
and by some officers of the police in full official 
costume—two swords, silk trousers, and stiff 
blue and white wings. Here, the procession is 
met by the chief bonze and his inferior priests, 
and then begins the most diabolical din and 
noise possible to imagine. Tomtoms beating, 
shrill voices screaming, and a big kind of be 
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used only at funerals, ringing out its brazen 
notes, confuse the evil spirit so that he cannot 
hear what the soul is about; while he is: still 
further perplexed by the whole company scam- 
pering round and about before the inner pore 
of the temple—scampering about in such loud 
and noisy tumult that he cannot see the tube 
when they all rush frantically with it into the 
inner temple. By this clever device he does 
not. know where the soul has gone to, so must 

pe about with his cruel paws empty until a 
= carefully guarded victim 1s brought within 
his power. Still the voices. are howling; the 
tomtoms. beating, and the big bell ringing, while 
they rush so frantically into. the temple, where 
they find a little white shrine, something like a 

oda, all decked with white flowers and 
fig ted tapers ; under which they lay the square 
tube, while the bonzes read a few prayers, before 
delivering up the body to the burners. The 
body is then taken away to the proper place and 
burnt, and the ashes are gathered up into an 
wm which is placed in the most sacred part of 
the “tera,” to be lighted up, watched over, and 
the soul belonging still kept from the power of 
the demons, if prayer-wheels are for any- 
thing in the spiritual world. By the way, the 
burner is completely isolated from society. He 
may not enter a house or shop, and must even 
pick up his. pay from the ground where the 
relatives have flung it, so strictly is the ban kept 
up. But he is not despised like our executioner. 
Perhaps his taboo is sacred, like some of the 
Otaheitan forms.; but it is complete. 

If not actively religious in their own way, the 
Japanese are yet singularly intolerant at any 
attempt at proselytising or converting. The 
massacre of the Portuguese at Papenberg was 
mainly on account of religious interference, and 
the Dutch have kept their favoured place only 
because they consented to creep and crawl under 
religious indignities which destroyed their power 
of converting. This is a hint to our own mis- 
sionary societies and their emissaries, whose 
presence at this time in Japan would be like a 
match to a gunpowder barrel, and would blow 
the whole concern of commeree and treaty to 
the winds. Intolerant and tenacious, the 
Japanese is also. the most aristocratic and 
punctilious, as he is- the best bred man of his 
time. No vulgar republican: levelling for him! 
No wild French revolution ideas of natural 
equality and the rights. of: man, of the reign of 
reason and the fraternisation of classes! Every 
one in the empire would revolt at such social 
impiety, and the very poor themselves would 
refuse so sinful boon. For every one in the 
empire knows his exact place: the very spot 
where he ought to sit in the presence of his 
superior, and who, to the shadow of a hair, is his 
superior; the very words he-ought to say; the 
compliments to return ;. the arms he may bear ; 
the dresses he may prefer;. where he may ride, 
; and when, and how; with various other still 
smaller matters, reeled out and plumbed, and 
measured by instruments that never fail. There 
is no mingling together of noblemen and me- 


chanics, and one class treading on the heels of 
another, as in our sad old country. There ki 
are kings, and. lords are lords, and dirt is dirt. 
What a new lesson for the Japanese daimios to 
learn,. tliat with God there is no respect of 
persons, and that every man has rights of which 
no. society can lawfully deprive him ! 

When official visits are paid, or, indeed, any 
visits at all, the order of the whole proceedin 
is mapped out with curious exactness. The 
manner and matter of the introductory and 
complimentary speeches is as well known, and 
as much of course; as the introductory hand- 
shake and “how do you do” in England; the 
exact position of each visitor—always placed at 

‘our left hand—and where the seat must be an 
inch pulled forward, and where an inch thrust 
back, is: also precisely known and a d; | 
aud how the gates are to be opened, and which 
gates; and how the bows are to be made, and 
what bows; when the one-sworded servant must 
mag the two-sworded official, change his | 
shoes for clean new sandals, unbutton his oiled- | 
nee waterproof cloak, and relieve him of it, 

is hat, and his umbrella; at what precise mo- — 
ment in the conversation the longest sword 
is to be taken from its silken sash, and placed | 
carefully against some solid piece of furni- | 
ture; when the talk may begin, and in what 
order of speech and speaker; all is as clearly 
marked out as the lines on his sheet of | 
paper—lines which may not be departed from 
under any condition whatsoever. | 
gentlemen who always make official visits in | 
company, one is the spokesman and mouth- || 
piece, the other the referee, the third the ac- || 
Pknowledged government spy, whose duty it is | 
to note down every word as it is uttered :— 

when, woe to his two colleagues if they go a 
hair’s breadth beyond the instructions received | 
from Yedo, or assume as much freedom of action | 
and irresponsibility as we would allow a common 
secretary! Every syllable is written down in 
the tablets which each man carries in the bosom 
of his robes, and in an incredibly short time— | 
for the transmission of news and the exactness || 
of report rank among the marvels of Japan— 
the whole conversation is sent to Yedo for the 
consideration of the executive. Then there is 
nothing for it but a grand feast, gay dresses, 
and the neat, elegant manner of performing 
the harikari, if either the mouthpiece or the | 
referee has given too free a translation to his 
instructions and dared to speak out of his 
own heart and understanding. “ Individuality” 
in an official is what the exeeutive never for- 
gives. 
~The harikari is sure to be self-administered well 
and Pe the man has beenproperly brought | 
up; for it is one of the earliest and most important 
of all the lessons 
himself open in the form of a cross, gracefully 
and neatly, and without wounding his bowels, 
an even more necessary part of a gentleman’s 
education than how to hand a cup of tea with 
fitting form and gesture—which, perhaps, ranks 
as the lesson next in value and consideration, 


— to youth, and how to cut 
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One of the two swords always worn is specially 
devoted to harikari. 

A Japanese carries his pocket in his bosom. 
Secure among the crossing folds of his gay- 
coloured robe is his paper pocket-handker- 
chief, his tablets, chopsticks, medicines, the 
sweetmeats which he gives to women and 
children, his pencils, compass, calendar, and a 
host of minor things. For this folded bosom 
is a more capacious omnium gatherum than even 
a schoolboy’s favourite pocket, and does its 
owner better service. Who defined man as ‘an 
animal with pockets?” The definition holds 
good in Japan, where this one bosom hag does 
the work of half a dozen pockets, and vindi- 
cates the wisdom of the definer. Clean and 
careful, the Japanese never dishonour the in- 
terior of their houses by wearing in them the 
same shoes as they have used out of doors, but 
always put on clean sandals for the fine white 
mats and dainty neatness of the house. Indeed 
the whole expression of Japanese life is its scru- 
pulous neatness, and the attention paid to out- 
ward things. Its bathings and scrubbings and 
changes of dress and polite handing of teacups 
and picturesque arrangement of gardens, its 
forms and ceremonies and bows and _ genu- 
flexions, its police with stiff wings and silk trou- 
sers, its gentlemen with fluttering fans and its 
ladies with got-up faces—everythin is cared 
for, and nothing left to nature or neglect. But 
if small observances are carried too far, and too 
great a fuss is made about trifles, the Japanese 
scrupulosity has a reasonable outgrowth some- 
times. There is the institution of the Ottona, 
for instance, the governor of his hundred, the 
appointed guardian or watchman of his quarter, 
what a capital idea that is, and how admirable 
for cities like the Japanese! The Ottona is the 
officer in whose sole responsible charge is placed 
a certain small district or division of the city, 
and who, together with all his family, is aecount- 
able for any theft, robbery, violence, murder, or 
any other crime that may take place therein. 
At every hundred yards or so, you come toa 
gate, which is closed at a certain hour in the 
evening, with a huge paper iantern hung over 
it. The business of the Ottona is to learn the 
business of every passer by that gate, why he 
has invaded his district, what he means to do in 
it, and where he means to go; by such uni- 
versal checks and spying, scarcely a mouse 
can creep in the Japanese cities without being 
challenged, watched, reported, and followed. 
Therefore, whenever a theft or any other crime 
is committed there is no hope of escape for the 
criminal ; for the Ottona knows every one in his 
district, and can trace the footsteps of a stranger 
as accurately as if they had been made in snow. 
This Japanese office of the hundred is some- 
thing like the old Saxon institution of the same 
name ; but those provoking barriers at every 
few yards would al suit with the restless, up- 
all-night population of London, or any of our 





great towns, and would soon raise up an army 
of Rebeccaites if tried across the streets. 

Japan, like China, hasits interminable past—a 
past of specialexcellence which the present can- 
not reach. It has its old lacquer, of which the 
secret seems to be now lost, for the best modern 
productions do not equal the ancient in beauty 
or value; and it has its old porcelain, against which 
the modern can set but very slender pretensions 
of merit. But then there is the future, when 
its vast coal-fields will be worked, and its lead- 
mine explored, and all the mineral wealth lying 
round the fiery Fusiyama brought into use; and 
perhaps the future resources will outweigh even 
old lacquer and antique porcelain, and bring some- 
thing better to the country than harikari and the 
Mikado. The Japanese are very proud of their 
lacquer, and immensely tenacious of it ; a gentle- 
man holding pieces of it as dishonourable to part 
with it as an English nobleman does to part with 
his family plate or inherited pictures. 

The 5 rac ladies—who pluck out their 
eyebrows and blacken their teeth—hold a very 
fair position in society; but, something like the 
German “ heneaneied™ are chiefly domestic 
and drudging. Still they are free, and not fet- 
tered, as in China, by any absurd custom of 
national mutilation. Though the family tie is held 
so strict, and married fidelity so proudly insisted 
on, yet the most public lapses before marriage is 
not the smallest barrier to a happy marriage and a 
respectable position, with the esteem, good will, 
and countenance of the most blameless matrons 
of the quarter. There is a very curious mixture 
of the tainted and the pure going on in all the 
tea establishments and other places of public 
resort; but the tainted are not alee nor 
the pure considered to be contaminated, and 
any two-sworded grandee might wipe away the 
last remembrance of shame from the name of 
her whom he may choose to be his wife. 

Our information as yet is very scanty and im- 
perfect ; and we must not accept too implicitly 
all that we are told, even by English consuls. We 
must wait yet awhile before we can speak as of 
knowledge; meanwhile let us hope that Eves are 
fair and serpents few in the groves and plains of 
our bright and distant Eastern Eden. 
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